





Whitbread Tankard is the new bitter that is always at its best; every 
glass is crystal clear and invitingly fresh. On hot summer days, on cold 
winter evenings, Tankard always tastes at the top of its sparkling form. 
If you know about beer, you will have heard already of Tankard. It is 
delivered from the brewery in an air-tight container and served at the bar from 
a special installation which ensures peak condition down to the last drop. 
Whitbread Tankard is on sale wherever you see the giant tankard on the 


bar. This is the symbol of bitter as it really should be, clear and brilliant, always. 
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Your new office building — 


Off the pep! 


jor-made precision and ‘off-the-peg' speed are inherent qualities 
© of Turriff Office Buildings. Whatever the size of your project, whatever 
the dimensional requirements, however urgently needed, a Turriff 
fice Building solves your problem. 


Skilfully combining the respective merits of pre-fabrication and 
in-situ work, Turriff make the most of steel and concrete, speedily, 
safely and permanently. Turriff Office Buildings are built to last. They 
meet today’s needs and cater for tomorrow. 


Office Buildings 
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TURRIFF CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION LIMITED - LONDON AND WARWICK 








Millions 0 
Science man 
nOUIS... 


... have been spent by our Development and Research 
Department on the problems of industry. 

Our laboratories have done much to advance 
metallurgical knowledge and techniques. 

The results have been published to the world. 

Instruments like the Electron Probe Micro Analyser, the 
Vickers Solids Mass Spectrometer, the Solartron Vacuum 
X-Ray Fluorescent Spectrometer and the Siemens Texture 
Goniometer are so advanced in design that they are 

only found in a handful of laboratories. 

This modern apparatus, together with traditional 
equipment is used to further a constant programme of 
research with which we are helping industry to 

make better use of 


ickel and its alloys 


The collective experience of our Development and 
Research Staff is made available to you through our wide 
range of publications and a free consultation service. 


¢ 


If you are interested ask 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (MOND) LIMITED 


THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SW1 


menor (Formerly The Mond Nickel Company Limited) waaeteaile 
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The University of the Air |; 


TRAINING THE FUTURE LEADERS OF THE RAF. 











At the R.A.F. College, Cranwell, you take the first step in one of ( 
the most challenging and responsible careers in the world—g 
permanent commission in the Royal Air Force. Your 3-year 

course at Cranwell fits you for a future that can take you to the 

most senior ranks in the Service. 


Cranwell trains you along university lines. Hand in hand with 
your academic studies goes practical application —and though 
the emphasis is naturally on flying, the syllabus is sufficiently § 
flexible to allow you to follow your own bent, whether in the | 
sciences or arts. You will also be encouraged to take part in the § 
many sports, activities and societies of the College and to 
develop your individual talents. It is Cranwell’s aim to make you 
an efficient officer, with a well-balanced personality who will | 
make the most of the great opportunities that lie ahead. ; 6 


Qualifying for Cranwell. You must be 173-19} and hold or § 
expect to gain G.C.E. (or equivalent) in English language, : 
mathematics, science or a language, and two other subjects. At § 
least two subjects must be at ‘A’ level. 


je 


If you would like further details, write before the 15th Sept- 
ember giving your date of birth and educational qualifications, 9 
to Group Captain J. A. Crockett, R.A.F., Air Ministry | 
(PU 833), Adastral House, London WCI. 








Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 









PINNOGK FINANCE 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 
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INTEREST 





OFFER UP TO 


PLUS 12 ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. Invest them with PINNOCK 
FINANCE and reap the benefits of these generous Interest Rates. 
Send today for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 4 
Deposit Account. , 





INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 


IF RE-INVESTED, £100 MORE THAN 
DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS 


NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION 


EASY WITHDRAWALS 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 


To: The Secretary 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Lid. 
127 Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Please send me fully Descriptive Booklet on 
how to open a Deposit Account. 


Pinnock Finanee Co. (Gt.B.) 


NAME 
Lid. is a member of the world- 
wide Pinnock Group. Est. ADDRESS 
1891. Assets over £ 1,000,000. P.2t ... 
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to WHAT ABOUT HEATING OIL, THEN RUNNiniG 
ou RAIL TANKERS IT THROUGH AN INSULATED PIPEZ 
OlL WOULD KEEP HOT- OIL WoULD RUN. 
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BBP LAY 










ALL SORTS OF ©) oe 
FUEL OIL. ONE | DIsfAnxc€ 
6) AFTER THE OTHER. 4 yrot guir- FUEL o1L 
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Two facts worth remembering: (1) The fuel (2) Fuel oil is currently being pumped in 


oil pipeline devised by Shell-Mex and B.P. at Stanlow at 240°F and coming out at 
Ltd was laid 23 miles from Stanlow refinery — the other end to feed Manchester’s indus- 
to Partington, in the Manchester area. tries flowing merrily at 100°F. 
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SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTO — FIRST LONG DISTANCE FUEL OIL PIPELINE 
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makes vin 
rW/sPr ip) 
BA] Nel 
ordinaire 


The plainest of blanc ordinaire assumes a new elegance under the 





civilising influence of Perrier. Try it next time you feel the need 
for a drink that’s long and cool and stimulating. Half white 
wine. Half Perrier, well chilled. Formidable ! 
Perrier enlivens your drink and your palate as nothing else can. 
After all, it’s the purest sparkling water in the world. 
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All the listings are based on the latest information available a 


the time of going to press. 


THEATRE 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


The Amorous Prawn (Piccadilly)—old-mode f 


hearty comedy, funny in places. (16/12/59) 

As You Like It (Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 
Stratford)—good production, with Vanessa Red- 
grave a memorable Rosalind. 

Becket (Aldwych)—a winner by Anouilh, well 
acted (July 27-29). Reviewed this week. 
Beyond the Fringe (Fortune)—four ex-under- 
graduates very funny in original revue. (17/5/61) 
Billy Liar (Cambridge)—newcomer Tom 
Courtenay in weak play about north-country 
Walter Mitty. (21/9/60) 

The Bird of Time (Savoy)—well-acted first play 
that fails to come to much. (7/6/61) 

The Bishop’s Bonfire (Mermaid)—O Casey. 
The Bride Comes Back (Vaudeville)—the 
Hulberts and Robertson Hare in simple-minded 
comedy (closes August 2). 

Bye Bye Birdie (Her Majesty’s)—-satirical Ameri- 


Celebration (Duchess)—facetious north-country 
slice-of-life, minus a plot. (14/6/61) 


The Devils (Aldwych)—fairly dramatic play] 
about seventeenth-century possession by John] 


Whiting out of Aldous Huxley. (1/3/61) 


Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’be (Garrick)—} 
low-life British musical, funny but not for Aunt} 


Edna. (17/2/60) 

Goodnight, Mrs. Puffin (Strand)—reviewed 
this week. 

Hamlet  (Stratford-upon-Avon)—poor __ pro- 
duction. (19/4/61) 

Irma la Douce (Lyric)—low-life French musical, 
good for the sophisticated. (23/7/58) 

The Irregular Verb to Love (Criterion)— 
another witty domestic tangle by Hugh and 
Margaret Williams. (19/4/61) 

King Kong (Princes)—spontaneous but rather 
amateur musical from South Africa. (8/3/61) 
Let Yourself Go! (Palladium)—revue. Harry 
Secombe lovable and Eddie Calvert loud. (31/5/61) 
Luther (Royal Court)—John Osborne’s new play, 
with Albert Finney (opens Thursday). 


The Merchant of Venice (Old Vic)—very | 


honest production with exciting Shylock and 
Portia. (7/6/61) 

The Miracle Worker (Wyndham’s)—Anna 
Massey brilliant in the Helen Keller story. 
(15/3/61) 

The Mousetrap (Ambassadors)—the nine years’ 
wonder. (16/12/52) 
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Much Ado About Nothing (Stratford-upon- 
Ayon)—disappointing production. (12/4/61) 
The Music Man (Adelphi)—slick dancing in dull 
treacly American musical. (22/3/61) : 
My Fair Lady (Drury Lane)—still a good musical. 
75/58) : 
Qh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s Hung You in 
the Closet and I’m Feelin’ So Sad (Lyric, 
Hammersmith)—muddled rag of avant-garde 
dramatists. (19/7/61) — a : 
G@liver! (New)—exciting British musical from 
Olwer Twist. (6/7/60) 
On the Brighter Side (Phoenix)—witty revue 
with Betty Marsden and Stanley Baxter. (19/4/61) 
Ondine (Aldwych)—July 26 only. 
One For The Pot (Whitehall)—comedy (opens 
2). 
; cl the Eight (Duke of York’s)—Kenneth 
Williams in patchy revue. (12/4/61) 
Poetry at the Mermaid (Mermaid)—modern 
verse read by modern poets. \ 
Progress to the Park (Saville)—slice-of-life about 
religious bigotry in Liverpool. (10/5/61) 
The Rehearsal (Globe)—amusing and dramatic 
© Anouilh, very well acted. (12/4/61) 
Richard III (Stratford-upon-Avon)—lightweight 
but effective production, with Edith Evans, and 
Christopher Plummer dashingly dotty. (31/5/61) 
Romeo and Juliet (Old Vic)—verse smothered 
in Italianate production. (12/10/60) 
Ross (Haymarket)—Rattigan’s fine study of T. E. 
> Lawrence. (18/5/60) 


“) Simple Spymen (Whitehall)—popular lowbrow 


farce (closes August 1). 

Stop the World, I Want to Get Off (Queen’s)— 
new comedy. Reviewed this week. 

The Sound of Music (Palace)—tunes the best 
thing in a very sentimental American musical. 
(31/5/61) 
The Tenth Man (Comedy)—funny and touching 
drama in New York synagogue. (26/4/61) 
Twelfth Night (Old Vic)—patchy but interesting 
production. (26/4/61) 

Victor Borge (Saville)—brilliant one-man enter- 
tainment. 

Watch It Sailor! (Apollo)—pierhead farce sur- 
prisingly well acted. (2/3/60) 

The World of Suzie Wong (Prince of Wales)— 
kitchen-drawer novelette with glamour built-in. 


(25/11/59) 


2 Young in Heart (Victoria Palace)—the Crazy 


Gang still certifiable. (4/1/61) 
You Prove It (St. Martin’s)—new comedy. 
(5/7/61) 


CINEMA 
RN 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


The Absent-Minded Professor (Studio One)— 
Enjoyable, amusing Disney, with Fred Mac- 
Murray as the Professor who discovers gravity- 
resisting “‘flubber.” (21/6/61) 

Ballad of a Soldier (Curzon)—Russian: a young 
= soldier’s journey home in war-time. Minor but 
unusually entertaining. (14/6/61) 

Ben-Hur (Royalty)—The old faithful spectacular: 
chariot race splendid, and otherwise bearable even 
by those who usually avoid “epics.” (30/12/59) 
Breathless (Academy)—French (A Bout de 
Souffle): petty crook on the run, stealing, bashing, 
loving unpredictably. Very “new wave,” but 
entertaining even for lowbrows. (19/7/61) 

La Dolce Vita (Berkeley)—The sweet life in 
Rome, on every level. Very loose and episodic, 
variously entertaining and shocking; basically 
moral. Not yet dubbed—verb. sap. (21/12/60) 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 1X 
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. flights a week 
~ from LONDON 
to the U.S.A. 


SUPER DCS 
WINGED ARROW 


SERVICES ~ 


W HY ? It was a question of quality 
over quantity, and Alitalia chose 
quality. Firstly in their planes... Super 
DC-8's powered by Rolls Royce. Nextly 
in their crews... million-mile pilots 
and ever-helpful hostesses. And then 
in the flights themselves. These five 
flights a week are specially laid on for 

=. the luxury-loving traveller. Alitalia 
plan for. you the most restful (armchair 
comfort), the most pampered (foods 
and wines fit for kings) flight of fancy 
you ever flew. This Winged Arrow way 
across the Atlantic is unquestionably 

* the finest in the air today, yet 

surprisingly costs no more than any 
other flight. Ask your travel agent. 


time flies when you fly 


MALTA MAA) ae 


199 Regent Street London Wi Regent 4040 - 141 Royal Exchange Manchester 2 Deansgate 2202 


62 Buchanan Street Glasgow C1 City 3804 
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TABLE WATER BiScuITS Ging out the best in cheese 











Income tax paid by the 
Society (Equivalent to a gross 
yield of 64°% where income 
tax is paid at the standard rate.) 


NO FIXED TERM 
RESTRICTIONS 
WITHDRAWAL AT 
ONE MONTH’S NOTICE 


Share Investments from £1 to 
£5,000 are accepted at the above 
attractive rate of interest. 


WEST 
LONDON 


INVESTMENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Established 1879) 

For Balance Sheet and details complete 
this coupon and send it to :— 


West London Investment Building 
Society 199 Uxbridge Road, W.12. 


NAME .. 
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NOW OPEN! 


THE RUSSIAN SHOP 
London’s unique centre for unusual 
gifts from Russia 

*BEAUTIFUL DOLLS 

in the national costumes of Russia’s 
fifteen republics 

*FASCINATING TOYS 

including wild birds and animals 

that whistle and growl 
*EXOTIC HANDICRAFTS 
hand-painted and carved in metal 
and semi-precious stones 

RUSSIAN PERFUMES! WATCHES! 
BALALAIKAS! RECORDS! and lots 


more at 


THE 
RUSSIAN SHOP 


278 High Holborn 
London, W.C.I_. 


(2 mins from Kingsway or Chancery 
Lane Stations) 
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> Care to come 
in for a coffae? 
Yes, if it’s H-A-G 

(1 can’t take Caffeine)* 
Coffee as a good night drink! Yes, if 
it’s H-A-G Caffeine-free coffee, 
You can drink it as late at night as 
you like without losing a wink of 
sleep. H:A-G is coffee at its de- 
licious best: The caffeine is removed 
from the careftilly selected beans 
before the expert roasting that gives 
good coffee its fragrance and full 
bodied flavour. Drink H-A-G for 
the pleasure it gives and for the good 
of your health. You can get it almost 
anywhere—beans, whole or ground, 
and Instant H-A-G. 








CAFFEINE-FREE 


Data d Ann coop siee 
* Caffeine induces insomnia, affects heat, 
kidneys, digestion and blood pressure. 
For free sample of H-A-G Instant Coffee, 
send 3d. postage to A. A. Supply Co, 
Dept. H 61:5 Harrow Road, London, 

W.10—mentioning your Retaiers 
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Revelation. 


Available in Off-White, Peacock Blue, Coffee-and- 26” 
Cream,GoldenTan,Coach-hideEffectorCharcoalGrey. 930° 


REVELATION SUPER-LIGHT LUGGAGE REINFORCED WITH FIBREGLASS 


You’re away to a wonderful start with the A20—superb 
designing, wonderful colours, amazing lightness. Take 
it anywhere with pride ...lucky indeed the ownerofa 29” 


Revelation 
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My § coNTINUED FROM PAGE VII 
‘Hgroica (Academy, late night show)—Reviewed 


week. 
ease (Astoria)—Long (3 hrs. 40 mins.) 
o account of what preceded and followed 
» birth of Israel in 1947. Action stuff good, 
hg conventional. (17/5/61) 
Gene With the Wind (Coliseum)—Back again 
er twenty-one years, and still effective. 
Greyfriars Bobby (released)—T rue story of a dog 
that slept for years on its master’s grave in Edin- 
reh in the eighteen-sixties. Very simple and 
sentimental, inflated with pedestrian dialogue. 
The Guns of Navarone (Columbia)—Six assorted 
saboteurs spike German guns on a Greek island. 
v2) Noisy, violent, visually fine adventure-story. 


(f 1) 
ee eichen (International Film Theatre)— 


Reviewed this week. 

Let My People Go (Academy)—26-minute 
documentary about apartheid, impressive in spite 
of technical shortcomings. (19/7/61) 

La Récreation (Gala-Royal)—Frangois Sagan 
story: American girl (Jean Seberg) at school in 
Versailles has an affair with an older man. Rather 


t 


obvious. 

Search for Paradise (London Casino)—Cine- 
rama in Ceylon, the Himalayas, Kashmir, Nepal; 
hearty Lowell ‘Thomas commentary. 

Seven Days . . . Seven Nights . . . (Paris- 
Pullman)—Peter Brook’s French film Moderato 
Cantabile: the story of a love-affair subtly implied. 
(19/7/61) 

South Pacific (Dominion)—Lush colour (Todd- 
AO) Rodgers and Hammerstein musical: US 
mé 5 soldiers, sailors, girls on a Pacific island in 1943. 
ae (7/5/58) 

ne) Spartacus (Metropole)—Spectacular “epic” with 
; # Kirk Douglas as a gladiator; blood, violence and 
. | colour in the arena. 

A Taste of Love (Compton)—French (Les 
of) Grandes Personnes): a young-girl-grows-up piece, 
de § With Jean Seberg involved in an emotional 
ved | triangle. Some good atmospheric scenes. 

ans) The Virgin Spring (Curzon)—13th-century story: 
ves) innocence defiled and avenged. Ingmar Bergman 
fyll@ athis most symbolic. (14/6/61) 

for’ The Young Savages (Leicester Square—ends 
od 26th)\—Murderous juvenile gangsters (Italian v. 
ost Puerto Rican) in Harlem. Honest, not sen- 
nd, Sationalized, well made, absorbing. (12/7/61) 
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AS 

ce 

mi Jaeger’s current exhibition “Living London” 
has made a successful take-over of the entire 

8 Regent Street store. Designed to show the 


vatious aspects of London, how Londoners live, 
where they go for leisure and pleasure, it ranges 
from the smaller shops and markets to art galleries 
and modern sculpture. There is also a survey on 
youth, with a section on jazz clubs and coffee 
bars. Ends August 14. 

Peter Jones has a “ Young Chelsea” window 
display for two weeks from July 24 and in their 
ground floor silverware department they have the 
new Gero stainless steel cutlery from the Nether- 

. In traditional and contemporary designs 
it is available in single pieces, place settings or 
canteens. Mappin & Webb will prepare special 
designs for tables and canteens to harmonize with 
modern or antique furnishing. From tableware 
to table fare: Harrods have just imported some 
French farm cheeses; also in their Provisions 
department are the latest French frozen meals. 
In keeping with the better July temperatures, 
bags of ice cubes can now be obtained from 


CONTINUED ON PAGE Xi! 








Fine and Dry Monopole 


Edwardians called it “bubbly”; debs demanded ‘‘fizz’? in‘ the 
twenties; you, modern that you are, order “‘champers’”. But your 
“champers”’ differs much from ‘‘fizz”’ or “‘bubbly”’ for tastes have 
changed. You like your champagne as you like your humour— 
dry, with the hint of a bite. Today, no champagne excels fine 
Dry Monopole, 1955 or non-vintage. Dry Monopole, for la grande 
occasion, is but a ’phone call away, at your wine merchant. 
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BANKS LIKE HAVING 
NEW CUSTOMERS 


The number of people who think banks are all marble and high hat gets smaller every 
year. It’s good old superstition, but it’s dreadfully old-fashioned. Banks don’t dream of 
looking down their noses just because a new customer’s young, and hasn’t got much of 
an income. He’ll have more, one day—and his bank account will help him in his climb 
into the money. So if you’ve got your eyes on the stars, keep your feet on the ground and 
open an account with Barclays first. It’s a step you will never regret. 


ft BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Money is our business 
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Charivaria 


"M_ always prepared to aim an 

admiring gape at anything new, so 
off comes my hat to Flight-Lieutenant 
Thirtle and Flight-Lieutenant Hearn, 
one of whom passed a baton to the 
other while falling freely from a Beverley 
aircraft at 7,500 feet. And it’s no good 
telling me that this is a useless thing 
to do. There might perfectly well be a 
case where a senior officer had already 


jumped to go into action when his 


promotion to field-marshal came 
through on the radio. 


Tycoons’ Black Monday 
Spon we had question-and-answer 
surveys we never knew that 
business executives are more liable to 
die on Monday than any other day of 
the week, one of the nuggets mined 
during an inquiry by West German 
insurance interests into heart failure, or 
‘““managers’ disease” as they call it. 
No reason ‘for the phenomenon is 
advanced, but it must surely be the 
shock of realizing that even after a long 
week-end absence at much-needed golf 
the firm has been carrying on somehow 





F TMT eat 





without them, relying only on the 
skeleton maintenance staff of clots. 
The most dangerous age is shown to be 
between fifty-five and fifty-nine, just 
as the golden lads start to notice the 
hungry generation of chimney-sweepers 
treading on their heels. 


Some Deception Somewhere ? 
TERN injunctions against the 
wearing of white shirts, I was 

surprised to learn, are still being sent 

by ITV production offices to intending 





g 


performers. It isn’t just that I should 
have expected the TV boffins to have 
got round this trouble by this time... . 
I’m just wondering how they manage 
with all that glistening white washing in 
the natural breaks. 











Life Goes On 

SUPPOSE some will deplore the 

new craze which is sweeping Britain, 
namely, turning the front room of one’s 
house into a garage. But need it change 
the pattern of family living so much? 
Father can still go into the parlour on 
Sunday afternoons, sit in the car and 
read the paper, just as if he was in a 
seaside car park. On week-nights his 
daughter and her young man will 
find possibly more comfort in the back 
seats than they would on that old 
broken-springed sofa. Nor is there 
any reason why Mum shouldn’t come 
in now and then and clip a tray of 
snacks on the door. Might as well put 
the television in there too, then all the 
family could pile in and pretend they 
were at a drive-in cinema. 


Deutschland Unter Alles 


T is odd that the objections to having 
Germans training in Pembroke- 
shire seem to be based on everything 
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Se et ee 
Baonweas 


“If you insist, Mrs. Henslipp, I'll cer- 

tainly try to buy you a thousand Selwyn 

Lloyds, but are you sure you don’t 
mean Stewarts and Lloyds?” 


except the fact that the Germans are 
generally on the losing side in wars. 


Acquisitive Society 

ETWEEN the moments of worrying 

about Berlin, we ought to be 
working out what the next Russian 
objective will be when they have 
settled that problem to their satisfaction. 
Any little hint in official communist 
publications should be studied, so I 
should like to draw your attention to 
the Children’s Corner in the Daily 
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““Tavic 


‘onj Pon 


“I’m being made to feel like a 3-amp. 
plug in a 15-amp. socket.” 


. 


Worker last week. Under the headline 
SCIENTIFIC COLLECTING was printed a 
picture of Stonehenge. 


Breathless Slush in the Close 

HE spread of fine writing in sports 

reporting has much to be said for 
it. The lengthening shadows of the 
goal-post, the bat making sweet music 
at the close of day—few who remember 
the days when the leather sphere was 
regularly dispatched without further 
adornment to the boundary will regret 
the arrival of the Cardus touch. But 
when The Times athletic correspondent 
writes from Dublin that “we shall still 
remember the meeting for the race of 
beauty and passion that Snell had 
earlier won over 880 yards in the sunlit 
and tree-girt stadium,” one has moments 
of doubt. It is one thing to get rid of 
the traditional British phlegm that used 
to choke our utterance; beauty and 
passion over 880 yards is another. What 
are we all becoming? A nation of 
gamekeepers? 


Pass To Mr. A. A-J., Please 
t}* FRANCIS CAMPS, | the 
pathologist, wants victims of foul 
play to be moved more carefully, 
preferably in some sort of “special 
container.” Quite a challenge there. 
What are they doing about it at the 
Design Centre? 


Will You Take a Cheque ? 

HE enormous prison sentences 

passed on secret agents Blake and 
Lonsdale have already started a little 
ripple of unease about our penal 
system, and critics may well feel their 
sentiments reinforced by the case of 
the Swiss gentleman with the smuggled 
watches. He got four months in the 
nick, plus a fine of £20,000 or an extra 
six months. The more usual rate of ex- 
change in police courts is something 
like forty shillings or seven days, and at 
this rate Mr. Meier will save something 
like £19,950 by serving his time. On 
the other hand, Blake’s forty-two years 
at Meier’s rate of exchange would have 
cost him about £1,680,000. I suppose 
there’s some simple explanation that 
I’ve overlooked. 


Grave Risk 
EARS that entry into the Common 
Market would allow hordes of 
underpaid Italians to drive out the 
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Jamaicans and Irish on whom the 
dirtier chores in our economy now rest 
miss the real objection to the scheme— 
the danger of finding British chefs op 
French trains. 


A Little Learning... 

FELT an involuntary twinge of 

sympathy for the thousand children 
who will have to learn to read and write 
twice because some educational mounte- 
bank wants to unleash a forty-three- 
letter phonetic alphabet on them; but 
at least it must be some consolation for 
them to know that if their studies are 
irretrievably retarded there is to be a 
special lower school certificate for 
children not quite up to the GCE. 


Those Trade-gap Blues 


ROFESSOR ALEXANDER 

LERNER’S electronic system 
of representing sounds with variable 
coloured lights, which has been demon- 
strated at the Soviet exhibition in 
Earls Court, interpreted one recording 
as mainly blue. “Blue,” according to 
the Guardian, “predominated over 
greens and occasional flashes of yellows 
and reds in the more brilliant passages.” 
It came as quite a surprise to learn 
that the sounds were Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Spanish Caprice, not Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd’s latest fiscal message. 


Vide Press 

AKING a full page in The Times 

to advertise their film, The Crown- 
ing Experience, starring ‘the original 
Carmen Jones,’ Moral Rearmament 
cite a formidable body of critical 
opinion of the picture, which has been 
shown around the world. The three 
names they conjure with, and quote, 
are: “‘An editorial in the Los Angeles 
Examiner; Tide, the Indian weekly; 
Keith Manzie on ABC _ Radio, 
Melbourne.” 


Ole 

OR seventeen-and-six American 

blood-and-sand fans can now buy 
do-it-yourself kits, including bullfight 
posters, records of toreador music 
and instructions on cape-making and 
matadormanship. ‘The kit does not 
supply a model toro but this will be no 
handicap to our home-grown aficionados, 
who have ever been adept at providing 
their own bull. — MR. PUNCH 
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PET AVERSIONS — 


TVINOUNNOOOUQQOOUALUOUUEOEOUTSOOUAHOOOUHSOOOUELOOUUASEOTD AOU AASA AA THNOUUIOOOUDUSUOUANOUADELUSOUS STOUR 


2—THE SHAPE OF THINGS 


By PAUL REILLY 





PAUL REILLY, son of a distinguished architect, the 
late Professor Sir Charles Reilly. A journalist and 
lecturer. For the past twelve years has worked with 
the Council of Industrial Design, of which he is now 
Director. 


Y aversions seem, like poodles, to come in three 
Vhesmecin medium and miniature. The first 

are well named for they are often so established as to 
be taken for granted (for instance the fascias of most multiple 
shops when scooped out of old buildings), so big as to be 
beyond correction (most of the new offices round the east 
end of St. Paul’s) and so familiar as to be treated with tolerance, 
if not with positive affection (dear, dirty old Liverpool, for 
instance, or Manchester or Glasgow or wherever one happens 
to have been born). 

This first category moreover contains large, loose abstrac- 
tions like inefficiency and indifference, both of which, in 
design at least, have generously contributed to our physical 
environment. It also contains certain solid, tangible facts of 
life like the telly or the motorcar or subtopia or just too many 
people on too small an island. And in the small hours of the 
morning the abstract and the concrete will come together to 
evoke my pet nightmare of endless vistas of ever more cars, 
more tellies, more subtopia until bungalows stretch from 
point block to point block with only the verges of motorways 
to recall what was once called country. 

And, as I dream on, I am suddenly moved to get out of my 
car to touch a blade of grass, but the car may not stop on the 
clearway even if it could, which it can’t for the key has come 
away in my hand leaving the engine still running so in panic 
I seize the door handle but that comes away too and I dream 
I wake up to find an ignition key in my left hand.and a door 
handle in my right and my car miraculously still travelling 
past the lay-by I had in mind which is anyway already full up 
with lorries and unused litter bins. 

And dreaming or not I make a mental note to rebuke my 
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car dealer so that he may lambast the maker, but all in vai 
of course for they ’ll only turn and say “ What did you expect 
at the price?” and I shall be made to feel foolish and very 
mean for having stinted my family by buying a car whoge 
handles could not possibly be expected to stay on at the 
price, could they, and I shall nod gravely and say of course 
not, how silly of me, who on earth would expect a door 
handle to stay put at that price, who for that matter would 
want a door handle to stay put anyway, for after all a door 
handle is a movable object isn’t it and thus a removable 
one and therefore far from being hardly done by I have been 
given an unexpected bonus in this admirable, detachable 
handle. And so fades one more dream and one more deter- 
mination to kick up a fuss. And thus one more aversion 
becomes a pet around the house. 

But these standard, universal aversions are really too large 
and general to be classed as pets. ‘They almost form part of 
the national temper, that part that is composed of a blind 
indifference to the second-rate coupled with a sporting 
insistence on giving everything and everyone the benefit of the 
doubt. So in talking of pet aversions one should perhaps come 
down a bit in scale to those more identifiable and one might 
hope more rectifiable bloomers—to London Airport (North) 
perhaps, where our transatlantic visitors get their first fascin- 
ating flavour of the English way of life and where returning 
Englishmen shamefacedly try to assume an American accent; 
or London Airport (Central), where our European friends 
can even more clearly measure our indifference to design by 
contrasting what the architect intended with what the manage- 
ment have succeeded in doing, for surely nowhere but in 
Britain could such visual chaos have been so casually created 
in so short a space of time. 

And should one not include in any list of medium-sized 
aversions the tedium of those bald, clumsy modern office 
slabs with glazed flanks pertly panelled in developers’ blue 
but already shabby before the contractors are off the site; or 
the misery of a meadow in the Home Counties neatly staked 
out with tidy piles of bricks for thirty homesteads; or the 
injury to another a bit further afield where a done-it-myself 
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“Do you mind not using the sink?” 


bungalow is already set cornerwise to the road awaiting no 
doubt a string of fellows since the herd instinct seems as well 
developed in bungalows as it does in caravans or in motorcars 
and picnic baskets on a sunny week-end. And what price 
that seaside hotel newly decorated by the manageress with 
the mixture as before or even perhaps with the mixture as 
never before after a short course of magazine instruction, 
though that may be no worse really than what the brewers 
have done in their bigger place in the centre of the town 
with their new Tudor Taproom and their Regency Restaurant 
in the French Empire Style. 

And then there are those great hoardings, are there not, 
with their horrid frames rising step by step from polite little 
doilies of tiny privet and calf-high Cotswold walls; and in the 
offing the threat of 3-D billboards like those giant whisky 
bottles that greet the traveller at Heathrow to proclaim a 
nation in pawn to the distiller and the advertiser; and, by no 
means in the offing but here and now and all around us, the 
multiplication of notices and placards and posters that settle 
like flies on every tobacconist, radio dealer and garage pro- 
prietor—though thank goodness the Advertising Association 
itself is at last trying to tackle this problem through an 
agreed code of conduct. 

And while we are giving thanks let us not forget the valiant 


Civic Trust, but let us also list for it some more targets: for 
example, those stentorian scribbles, often in gilded italics, 
that sprawl across the upper stories of innocent buildings 
usually announcing some activity that goes on inside but 
sometimes proclaiming nothing more urgent than a patent 
loaf; or those ruddy enamelled signs advertising an American 
summer drink in a peculiarly nasty sloping script; or fat, 
squat concrete lamp-posts however dog-proof; or parking 
meters however fool- or thief-proof; or local authorities who 
bring suburban prettiness into city centres and those who take 
the same thing into the countryside; or those petrol companies 
who... but, stop—are not the petrol companies most generous 
and public-spirited contributors to all manner of good causes 
and even perhaps to\the Civic Trust itself? 

So let us move on quickly from public affronts to private 
ones, to miniature aversions and domestic pets, starting and 
ending for me with every sort of stupid functional fumble- 
like desks or tables with shin-barking stretchers; knuckle- 
skinning handles and door knobs; jamming drawers; metal 
toys with sharp, cutting edges; plastic egg-boxes whose 
moulded compartments are just too small for a full-sized egg; 
mop heads that fall off at the end of a week; and so on, alas, 
almost ad infinitum. 


But in between these fumbles some more personal 
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prejudices and dislikes such as wrought iron in almost any form 
but especially for lamp stands and looking glass frames; 
almost any tiled fire surround but especially those with three 
steps up and three steps down; all florists’ flower vases; most 
scalloped pelmets; Chianti bottles turned into table lights; 
collections of continental ashtrays; foreign hotel labels on 
luggage and almost any other evidence of travel if bought and 
displayed for that purpose; toy animals for hanging at the 
rear windows of saloon cars, particularly, I think, those 
tigers with eyes that light up with the brakes; photographs 
that imitate paintings and vice versa; coach lamps outside 
and chimes inside front doors; manufacturers’ nameplates 
on almost anything but particularly on television sets which 
seem to be introducing this tiresome habit into the living 


room (will we have them next on our tables and chairs?); 


any television set that stands on splayed legs, particularly 


Next week : 
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tapered black ones with brass ferrules; in fact almost any 
television set, for what positive contribution to design has 
this great industry yet made?; and last but not least practically 
the whole gamut of copy-cat, stylish furniture from Repro- 
Jaco to Repro-Contempo with perhaps a special distaste for 
late Stuart reconstructions and also, at this time of year, for 
those posh hammocks and garden chaises-longues covered 
with cabbage roses and other herbaceous chintzes. 

Quite a catalogue you say? 
come through my letter box from my favourite Knightsbridge 
store which sells everything to everyone? 
be thankful that we can still freely enjoy our pets and buy 
what we like without official and officious busybodies telling 
us what our own taste should be? What was that you said? 


Of course it is. Hasn’t it just 


But shouldn’t we 


Lord Mancroft on Social Behaviour 


Leaders of the Opposition 


By 


HEN Mort Sahl, the pierc- 
y \) ingly sardonic American sat- 
irist, recently came to Britain 
for the first time, to make his début 
on BBC Television last week, one of the 
highlights of his brief stay, he said, 
was visiting the House of Commons. 
This magazine arranged his visit to the 
Commons because we were cele- 
brating our one hundred and twentieth 
anniversary and we felt that after all 
those years it was time to introduce 
somebody into Parliament who could 
be funny even when not trying to 
expound Government policies. 
Mort (I’m going to call him Mort 
because that’s the kind of guy I am) 





usually makes his public appearances 
wearing an open-neck shirt, a cash- 
mere sweater, casual slacks and, highly 
polished loafers—beatnikwear — by 
Brooks Brothers, so to speak. With 
his gleaming Californian sports-teeth 
and his virile two o’clock shadow, he 
usually seems, at the age of thirty-four, 
like a superannuated student who still 
refuses to give up informal academic 
debate, a rebel with a cause whose 
eloquent indignation has miraculously 
remained strong, supple, and sensitive, 
in spite of the heavy burden of being, 
intellectually at least, the most success- 
ful night-club performer of them all. 
I don’t think the BBC presented him 














PATRICK SKENE CATLING 


as well as it might have; the musical 
parts of the programme, for all the 
excellence of Johnny Dankworth’s 
orchestra, were, to describe them kindly, 
distractingly irrelevant; even so, it is 
still clearly apparent that he is the 
best-informed serio-comic political and 
sociological American commentator in 
the business, and if he didn’t say 
anything earth-shaking about Britain 
during the broadcast perhaps it really 
was simply for the reason he gave, that 
after only seven days in this country 
he didn’t feel that he had the right to 
knock it. 

So anyway (as he often says when he 
feels it is time to resum> the central 
line of exposition), by the time I got 
through the barbed-wire entanglements 
of protocol that guarded the approaches 
to the Terrace Suite on top of the 
Dorchester Hotel, Mort was donning a 
button-down white shirt, a black knit- 
ted-silk tie, and a navy-blue flannel 
suit, and it was evident that he didn’t 
consider the House of Commens to 
be quite as hip as his more familiar 
environments, the Hungry i in San 
Francisco, the Crescendo in Hholly- 
wood, Basin Street East in New York, 
the Americana Hotel in Miami Beach. 
As I waited for him I wondered what 
sort of impulse had moved some 
interior decorator to betray the nature 
of our culture by providing the Terrace 
Suite with two cases of false books 
concealing a liquor cabinet and a 
television set. The key to the television 
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recess was impaled in the spine of a 
fake biography of St. Francis of Assisi 
—perhaps a subconscious rejection of 
mendicants. Right? Right. 

Guided by C. A. R. Crosland, MP, 
the author of an amusing real book 
called The Future of Socialism, at the 
House of Commons we first went out 
on to the terrace. Tony (it’s all first 
names here to-day) showed Mort how 
free enterprise was architecturally lous- 
ing up the South Bank, gave him a 
drink, and, by request, briefed him on 
Britain’s predominant popular feelings 
about some important current contro- 
versial subjects: probably in favour of 
joining the Common Market and of 
possessing nuclear weapons. Mort 
commented afterwards that Tony was 
obyiously on the ball, but of course it is 
too early to say how many votes this 
testimonial may be worth next time in 
Grimsby. 

Quite fortuitously, in the corridor 
on the way to Hugh Gaitskell, we 
encountered the Prime Minister. 
Rather hectic of cheek and sombrous 
of brow, Harold passed within a few 
inches of Mort, but showed no sign of 
recognition. Mort spoke to him only 


“And here he comes now, folks 
——the 1,000,000th defector!” 


in apostrophe to a receding back. 


“Hey!” Mort said. “But I’ve been 
sent by President Kennedy! I’ve come 
to sweep up the confetti.” It -was 
evidently Mort’s belief, even before 
being cut in the corridor, that the 
relationship between John and Harold 
wasn’t quite as cosy as it had been. 

So anyway, Mort was_ received 
warmly by his host, Hugh Gaitskell, 
who has been a fan of Mort Sahl’s 
since his first gramophone record, 
“The Future Lies Ahead,” was issued 
here. Hugh and Mort chatted together 
in Hugh’s office for about three quarters 
of an hour as sympathetically as one 
leader of the opposition to another. 
They share the friendship of Adlai 
Stevenson. Such was the easy con- 
geniality of the conversation that it 
soon became difficult to realize which 
of the two talkers was the politician 
and which the comedian. Politics and 
television were the main topics and 
both men seemed quite secure in both 
these areas. Hugh expressed his 
interest in the comparative merits of 
appearing on television live and on 
film. It seemed doubtful to me that 
the BBC would take the risk of allowing 
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Mort any choice: only film could be 
efficiently censored. Mort talked about 
the President’s attempts to economize 
by asking people not to “lean” finan- 
cially on his Administration. ‘‘Go to 
Kuwait,’” Mort imagined the President 
saying, “‘but go at your own expense.’ ” 

Mort and I had a quick look into the 
chamber of the Commons during an 
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THEN 
AS 
NOW 


The economic blizzard 
of the early’ thirties lasted 
long enough to become a 
stock joke, like desert 
islands or mothers-in-law 





THE MAN WHO SAID “FINE, THANKS!"” WHEN ASKED 
“How’s Business?” 


January 14, 1931 





ill-attended, desultory debate on ship- 
ping. Ernest Marples, the Minister of 
Transport, was one of the few Members 
present, and he was scratching his 
nose in a bored manner. “I’m very 
impressed,” Mort said. “It’s just like 
Congress—not many people here and 
most of them asleep or reading maga- 
zines.” He seemed genuinely impressed 
by the fabric of the building. ‘‘ Mus- 
eums are dead,” he said, “but this 
really gets to me. All this old wood! 
It’s really authentic.” 

Nothing that Mort had heard in the 
Commons irked him. The only time 
I saw him obviously irritated during 
his visit to London was when one of his 
press agents, an attractive, young ex- 
patriate American woman, over a bottle 
of Fleurie in the Escargot, in Soho, 
called Frangoise Sagan “The Mort 
Sahl of France.” “But how about her 
crimes against the arts?’ Mort de- 
manded. “She went to Cuba just for 
laughs. I don’t want anyone to cop 
out on being a human being. It’s 
great to be sane if you can work it. 
But you’ve got to care. Khrushchev 
said Castro isn’t ‘stable. Anyway, 


Castro’s in no one’s pocket; he’s his 
own man.” ‘Trying to change the 
subject, the press agent said that 
Portugal had had a bad press in 
Britain. “Well, at least Salazar’s 
given Portugal full employment,” she 
said, and Mort exploded. 

In Muriel’s, a celebrated, obscure, 
upstairs club not far from the res- 
taurant, Mort watched Gagarin on 
television while an African gambled 
hopelessly against an American one- 
armed bandit. Mort felt that Britain 
was welcoming Gagarin a bit more 
heartily than necessary, but now that a 
Russian had been honoured as the 
first man in space there was less 
likelihood that Britain would resent any 
American cosmonaut’s achievement. 
“Gagarin has made London safe for 
Alan Shepard,”’ Mort commented. 

After visiting the House of Commons, 
Mort took Joan Collins, the film actress, 
to see Beyond The Fringe, the revue 
at the Fortune Theatre. After the 
performance, he went back-stage and 
called on four more leaders of the 
opposition, the four writer-performers, 
Alan Bennett, Peter Cook, Jonathan 
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Miller, and Dudley Moore. Mort 
complimented them on their literate 
use of the English language, and 
assured them that they would have 
“no problems” when they took the 
show to New York next year. Jonathan, 
the only member of the cast who 
fervently admires Mort’s work, said 
he wished that England had slang 
as compact, colourful, flexible, aid 
mobile as America’s. Mort tried 
politely to compose reciprocal praise, 
but he didn’t seem to find Beyond The 
Fringe quite as funny as the House of 
Commons. 

But in his monologue in the BBC-TV 
theatre in Shepherds Bush Mort 
referred to his visit to the House only 
once. The Members’ behaviour there 
during the Debate he had witnessed, 
he said, had been very delicate. 
“Nobody swung the mace.” 

Hugh did not seem to have toughened 
Mort’s act. It will be interesting to see 
whether Mort has toughened Hugh’s. 


‘\ 


Wish You 

Were Here 

THE Lakes. 
ELL, you can’t expect it to be 
fine all the time; though with a 
heatwave down south these ground- 
level clouds, these aerial torrents, these 
breezes direct from some hidden snow- 
line do seem a bit Jocalized. Notices on 
lonely fells saying “Lakes Urban 
District Council”: wonder what they 
call rural up here. Customary to sneer 
at Forestry Commission conifers, but 
the road on the west of Thirlmere 
through the woods might be British 
Columbia. Suppose the objection is 
that it isn’t Cumberland, or, for that 
matter, Westmorland or Lancashire; 
never crossed so many county boun- 
daries in a short walk. Each peak 
different from every point you view it 
and at every time of day. Some peaks 
spoken of with bated breath in bars, 
some approached by terrible paths 
which turn into roads complete with 
AA patrols. Good, large lakes by 
Sussex standards not marked on map— 
perhaps simply invisible beside Winder- 
mere, perhaps temporarily drowned 

meadows. R. G. G. P. 
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Come in Whitefoot, Come in Lightfoot. an 


By H. F. ELLIS 


Ten thousand civil servants are entitled to enter your house, uninvited 


_.. COME in 2,280 Inland Revenue 
Officers, 750 Tax Collectors, 200 PAYE 
audit staff, and you 2,000 Customs men. 
Come in also, by all means, 193 officers 
from the Ministry of Power, 43 defence 
officials from the Board of ‘Trade, 
and 525 inspectors from Education. 
It will be a bit of a crush, but if the 
1,425 gentlemen from Agriculture will 
kindly step into the dining room to make 
way for the 30 pipeline officials from the 
Ministry of Works we can perhaps fit 
these 25 alkali inspectors into the hall 
here, where the hatstand used to be 
before it was condemned by you 38 
private home inspectors from Health. 
I am not altogether clear whether these 
28 gentlemen, whom I believe to be 
sea fishery inspectors from the Scottish 
Office, are empowered to enter my 
Sassenach home, but they are most 


‘ welcome, along with their 13 scientific 


colleagues and the Chief Food and 
Dairy Officer. Please look round. It is 
a pleasure to see the men of Whitehall 
so keenly on the job, whatever the job 
may be. 

The officials enumerated in the above 
monologue, which I admit to be some- 
what fanciful, compose about three- 
quarters of the ten thousand or so civil 
servants who have the right to enter 
private residential and landed property 
without the permission of owner or 
tenant. Mr. Stephen McAdden, the 
tireless Conservative Member for South- 
end East, ex-stock keeper, factory 
manager and export sales manager of 
Bagcraft Ltd, Chairman of the West 
Toxteth (Liverpool) Junior Imperial 
League 1929-31, Grand Prior of the 
Primrose League since 1955, has ferreted 
out the ghastly facts about this great 
jackbooted army and proposes shortly, 
if he has not done so already, to strike a 
blow for liberty. He wants to ensure 
that none of these civil servants has the 
right to enter private property without a 
court order, thus at a single blow re- 
ducing tax collectors, pipeline officials, 
alkali inspectors, even the chief food 
and dairy officer, to the level of gas and 
electricity meter readers. 


It is extraordinary-how ignorant one 
can be. I confess I had no idea—and I 
doubt whether many readers had 
either—that anyone had an absolute 
right of entry into my premises. Not 
even the police, I thought, could force 
their way in without a warrant. And all 
the time there was this immense body 
of striped-trousered functionaries (who 
would take forty minutes, marching in 
column of threes, to pass my door 
always supposing that they did not 
wheel right or left and come in) with 
summary powers of intrusion. Even 
now, so sheltered and ivory-towered is 








the life I lead, I can hardly believe it. 
I just cannot picture some bully of an 
alkali inspector brushing past me on 
my own doorstep and peremptorily 
demanding to know where I keep my 
supplies. How should I react in face of 
such an assault on my castle? Should I 
ring Scotland Yard? Should I strike the 
fellow to the ground with a rolled-up 
facsimile of Magna Carta? Or should 
I weakly protest that I had no alkali in 
the house, only to stand mumchance a 
minute later as he wrenched open the 
door of the kitchen cupboard and 
pointed an accusing finger at the 


“It seemed togiwcal. We had one bone left over.” 
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bicarbonate of soda? One simply does 
not know, having had no experience of 
intruders other than ordinary house- 
breakers and salesmen. 

But others know. Up and down the 
country there must be men and women, 
less fortunate than I, who have heard the 
tramp of some at least of the 2,280 
Inland Revenue men, the 193 officers of 
the Ministry of Power, or the 5 radio- 
chemical inspectors, and experienced 
the dread chill—so reminiscent, as I 
should guess, of the cutting-out of a 
V1’s engine—when the footsteps paused 
outside their door. I am ashamed to 
think that but for the vigilance of 
Mr. McAdden I should still have no 
inkling of these unEnglish goings-on. 
Those chalk marks, now, that one sees 
from time to time on other people’s 
doorposts: I had always supposed them 
to be scrawled up there by tramps for 
the information of their fellows; but it 
seems more likely, in the light of this 
new evidence, that they are the work of 
those 2,000 Customs officers, indicating 
that the premises have been searched. 
My blood alternately boils and freezes 
as I picture the floor probing and 
wardrobe tappings, the brutal question- 
ing, the forcible waistcoat investigation 





“ > ” 
Speaking! 


that must have preceded those harmless 
looking chalk crosses. So it does when 
I think of people’s homes infested by 
pipeline officials—long, thin, dangerous 
men with hard supercilious faces. Is this 
Russia? 

At the same time I am sadly aware 
that there is something phony about my 
indignation. It begins to read like one of 
those whipped-up things for the political 
weeklies. I detect in myself a lack of 
that conviction upon which passionate 
zeal must be based. I blame Mr. 
McAdden for this. He has made too good 
a case. He has over-counted. The 
staggering total of plenipotentiary spies 
he has painstakingly amassed, intended 
to arouse pity and terror, merely obeys 
the ancient formula and purges these 
emotions. Had he unearthed thirty or 
forty bureaucrats with these unsus- 
pected powers of entry, I should have 
been with him. The Secret Forty is a 
conception that one can take. Ten 
thousand is altogether too many. Ten 
thousand is right for a body of Immor- 
tals, and not ill suited for marching to 
the crest of a rise and raising a cry of 
‘“Thalassa, thalassa!’’ It borders on the 
ludicrous as a figure for intrusive civil 
servants; the thought of so many 
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bulging black bags with crowns or 
OHMS on them stimulates laughter 
rather than alarm. And as with the 
overall total, so with the break-down, | 
can no more, in my heart of hearts, be 
excited by 525 Inspectors of Education 
than I should be by a book about The 
Four Hundred and Sixty Musketeers, 

I suspect too, without knowing at the 
time of writing what the Government’s 
reply to Mr. McAdden will be, that his 
swollen total will prove to be a handle 
for allaying popular anxiety. ‘‘Out of 
some ten thousand officers with the 
right of entry,’’ I can almost hear the 
Prime Minister smoothly saying, “only 
sixteen have exercised their powers since 
July 1960; and in nine of these cases 
emergency action had to be taken to 
check illegal stockpiling of alkali.” 
In this way the remaining seven flagrant 
instances of tax collectors trampling 
mud all over the carpets without the 
owner’sconsent will be neatly skated over. 

I hope all this will be a lesson to 
Mr. McAdden not to overdo things, 
He did well to remind us that the price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance; but he 
must take care not to attach to himself 
the most fatal label in British political 
life, that of “thorough.” - 


The Fitting 


HE suit will no doubt fit me well enough; 
My sick dismay is for the man inside, 
. The slouching stance, the hanging hands, the rough 
In-built inelegance the new-cut stuff 
Has vainly tried to hide; 


The tufted hair that only half conceals 
The scalp, the mobile mouth, the slotted eyes, 
So near repellent that the judgment reels 
To know this that which from behind it feels 
So jovial and so wise. 


What hope have I at all to unify 

The diverse pictures of myself that pass 
Through my mind’s eye, and mine, and that third eye, 
Hooded and hostile, sensitive and sly, 

That meets me from the glass? 


The cutter works away with chalk and pin 
To mould the suit to me as best he can. 

But who is fit to mould the man within, 

Or skilled to circumscribe the mortal skin 


And tailor-make the man? 


— P. M. HUBBARD 
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Our Man in 
America 


As always, P. G. WODEHOUSE has his ear to the ground 


Ernest Crowley of Watkins Glen, 

NY, will ever invite me to spend a 
long week-end at his home, but if he 
does I shall most certainly tell him 
that I cannot possibly fit it in, for, 
according to an interview he has given 
to the press, he has a singing dog on 
the premises. 

“T first learned that the animal had 
a flair for music when children singing 
songs in his presence reported that he 
hummed the tunes. Then I noticed 
that when I would sing around the 
house he would pick up the melody. 
He now has a repertory ranging from 
‘My Wild Irish Rose’ to ‘Happy 
Birthday.’ ” 


I is unlikely, perhaps, that Mr. 
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Buster, for such is his name, pre- 
sumably confines himself to rendering 
the music of these items, omitting the 
words like a citizen joining in “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” and possibly 
sings only in his bath, but even so 
the whole thing seems to be pretty 
sinister. According to the interview, 
Mr. Crowley is in the habit of taking 
him to hospitals “to entertain the aged 
and mentally ill,” and no one more 
surprised than he, one imagines, when the 
performance scares the pants off them. 
I am aged myself and mentally not 
very bright, and I know that if I were 
lying in bed and somebody introduced a 
dog into my presence and it suddenly 
started singing the Jewel Song from 
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Faust, 1 would shoot straight up to 
and through the ceiling, sustaining 
bruises and contusions. 


The recent reference in Punch to the 
charm school which has been started 
for British railwaymen had me won- 
dering if something of the kind may 
not have ‘been inaugurated in the 
United States. In his column in the 
New York Herald-Tribune not long 
ago John Crosby wrote: 

Morale is sinking steadily lower on 

our railroads. Just the other day a 

fellow I know announced in tones of 

horror that he had seen a conductor 
wearing brown boots. He could hardly 
have been more shocked if he had seen 

a major-general wearing tennis shoes. 

I cannot purse my lips like John’s 
friend, for here, as I see it, we have the 
first tentative effort of a charm school 
for American railwaymen. Until now 
the get-up of the American conductor 
has been entirely free from glamour 
and his deportment in keeping with his 
costume. Brown boots are at least a 
start in the direction of better things. 
Snappy dressing will come next, and 
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after that, in place of the present 
illusion that the conductor is attending 
the funeral of a favourite aunt, service 
with a smile. I mentioned in an earlier 
dispatch the ticket-clipper on the New 
Haven line who was accustomed to 
chirp like a nightingale when clipping 
tickets. I look forward to a not distant 
day when every train will have its 
corps of conductors wearing white 
flannel trousers and blazers and _ all 
chirping like nightingales. 


It was some six months ago that a 
metal fabricating firm at Long Beach, 
Cal., noticed that one of its employees, 
a Mr. George Vosper, seemed to be 
putting on a bit of weight. Upon what 
meat does this our Vosper feed, that 
he is grown so great, they asked one 
another, and when he turned the scale 
at nineteen stone ten, they thought it 
was time to take steps. “ Waddle off to 
some quiet rural retreat, George, and 
shed about five stone,” they said, and 
when he refused, they fired him. 

My personal sympathies are with 
Mr. Vosper. He feels, as I do, that 
there is far too much of this modern 
craze for dieting. He likes his potatoes 


Man in Office 





with lots of butter on them and is 
partial to at least six of the more 
widely advertised brands of beer. 
And he sees no reason why a metal 
fabricator should be lissom and slender 
and look as if he were about to go into 
a tap dance. As he pointed out, his 
tonnage does not affect his efficiency. 

““Give me a bit of metal, and I[’ll 
fabricate it before you can say What ho,” 
he said. “Could Fred Astaire do 
that?” 

But no, they persisted in easing him 
off the pay roll. The case is now up 
before the State Department of Employ- 
ment. 


Last Friday was one of those quiet 
days down Wall Street way. Wolves of 
Wall Street went about their business, 
corporation lawyers dozed over their 
law books, stockbrokers broke stocks 
rather listlessly owing to the heat. 
Practically nothing happened except 
that Cam, a horse ridden by Patrolman 
John Jezsek of the mounted police, 
startled by a passing lorry backfiring, 
threw Mr. Jezsek from the saddle, 
galloped to the nearest pier and did a 
swan dive into the East River. 
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Mr. Jezsek viewed this with concern, 
The words ‘You can’t do that there 
here” sprang to his lips, and accoutred 
as he was he plunged in, as did a 
colleague of his, Patrolman Edward J, 
Drundon. Cam by this time was in the 
shallow water under the pier, from 
which it was a simple task for the two 
policemen, three rowboats, three police 
launches, an emergency squad, a pier 
crane and a sanitation department tow 
truck to extricate him. 

Mr. Jezsek said he had been riding 
Cam for twelve years and it was the 
first time anything like this had hap- 
pened. One gets new experiences. 

“TIT still like added. 


“It was just one of those things.” 


horses,’ he 


America is a land where someone is 
always beefing about something. The 
latest complaint—from Look Magazine 
—is that schoolchildren “‘are hopeless 
when it comes to English composition.” 

The writer must be referring to 
prose composition, for the following: 

The summer days are here. 

We expect them at this time of year 
would seem to show that the poetry 
end of the thing is in safe hands. 
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“Ach du lieber Gott! Forget the names: just give the map reference.” 


Time to Liberate the Anthem? 


switching on) the National Anthem 

to a listless residue of film fans 
standing ankle-deep in peanut shells 
after watching a wide-screen portrayal 
of goings-on in a double bed? 

Why do we link the Anthem so 
persistently with entertainment? And 
only with certain forms of entertain- 
ment? Why do we expect to hear it after 
a hop for a hundred people and not 
after Bingo for five hundred? After a 
night of television, but not after League 
football? At the Albert Hall, but not at 
Lord’s? 

These are questions which one had 
hoped might emerge from a recent 
press pother over the observance of the 
National Anthem, instead of the usual 
regrets about the decay of manners. 
The correspondence was touched off by 
an article from a senior dramatic critic 
who made bold to doubt whether 
playing the Anthem before the start of 


T dignity served by striking up (i.e. 


By E. S. TURNER 


« 


a play was a good thing. The result, as 
he pointed out, was that unwary women 
who had just made cosy little nests for 
themselves had to stand up ‘and spill 
their handbags and chocolates on the 
floor. 

The contrary view is that it is better 
to flush the audience out of their nests 
at the start (they would have to get up 
for late-comers anyway) rather than try 
to arrest them after the last curtain as 
they are rushing off to apologize to 
their baby-sitters. 

Choice of tactics is left entirely to 
the management. One or two theatres 
do not play the Anthem at all, unless 
royalty attend. The Royal Opera 
House at Covent Garden schedules the 
Anthem only at the beginning and end 
of its opera and ballet seasons, -a 
traditional limitation (inspired, some 
say, by Queen Victoria’s habit of 
arriving late) which subjects the manage- 
ment to many letters and telephone 


calls. A couple of years ago the 
treasurer of Scarborough Theatre Guild 
resigned because a visiting company 
adopted a similar practice. 

The National Anthem was first 
played in a place of entertainment on 
September 28, 1745,.at Drury Lane, on 
a night of anti-Jacobite fervour. ‘Twenty 
gentlemen appeared at the end of the 
play and one of them stepped forward 
and sang the words “with uplifted 
hands and eyes.” The novelty earned 
“repeated huzzas.”” Other theatres 
followed suit, including Covent Garden, 
and crowds demanded the Anthem 
everywhere. Horace Walpole heard two 
City Companies play it in their barges 
after a “‘swan hopping.’’ Much later, 
George Saville Carey angled for a 
State -pension in recognition of the 
work his father, Heriry Carey, put in 
on the Anthem. Had it not served, 
many a time, to drown “the harsh and 
clamorous voice of anarchy?” Carey fils 
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thought £200 a year would be a 
reasonable figure, but nobody else did. 

In unsophisticated parts, the custom 
of uncovering for the Anthem took a 
century and more to establish. It has 
been said that people adopted the 
habit widely at the time of Prince 
Albert’s death, as a gesture of sympathy 
with the Queen. But in late Victorian 
years country folk walked, talked, sat, 
scratched and smoked while the Anthem 
sounded; they did not sing the words 





because they did not know them. At 
major gatherings, if the Anthem was 
played, which was by no means inevit- 
able, some of the platform party would 
uncover, others not. 

The Empire knew better. When 
Queen Victoria sent a church organ to 
the Pitcairn Islanders, in 1879, the 
gift was hardly out of its crate before 
the island was echoing to the Anthem. 
The men who fought for the Empire 
also had the right idea; in 1894 a band 
of British soldiers, surrounded by 
Matabele warriors, sang “God Save 
The Queen” as they were wiped out 
by assegais. Colonials revisiting the 
Mother Country often expressed dis- 


gust at the slack way in which the 
British observed their own Anthem. 
At least the British recognized that 
the Anthem was a good thing for 
export. In 1899 the sponsors of a 
National Anthem Extension Fund pro- 
posed to translate the words into 150 
Empire tongues. 

By this time “Little Englanders’ 
were complaining that the Anthem was 
bombastic. Patriots who wrote to the 
papers to say that the words should be 
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taught in schools used expressions like 
“*pace the Socialists.”’ But the outposts 
of Toryism came in for criticism too, 
In 1908 Sir Frederick Bridge com. 
plained to The Times about the way the 
City Companies, “‘so loyal to the King,” 
observed the Anthem. ‘“‘It is generally 
left to a very moderate soprano vocalist 
who sings it as fast as she can with, 
usually, an accompaniment terrible to 
hear. The guests preserve a rigid 
silence and a sad face. I believe a good 
deal of this abstention is caused by 
want of knowledge of the words.” 

Other correspondents thought the 
reason people did not attempt the 
words was that the Anthem was always 
played in too high a key; which was 
also why Church of England congrega- 
tions shied away from hymns and 
canticles, confining themselves to a 
gruff ‘‘Amen.” 

Regimental bands were criticized for 
playing the first five bars only and then 
slamming their instruments into their 
cases, with the result that they were 


half way down the road by the time 
the last bars should have been rolling 
out. The 2nd Life Guards took their 





duties more seriously. In 1911 their 
lieutenant-colonel announced that his 
band would play no more after church 
parade at Windsor as a protest at the 
behaviour of the loyal but barbarous 
townsmen, who wandered about with 
hats on during the Anthem. ‘The 
mayor backed him up. That same year 
a Member of Parliament asked why the 
Buffs’ band had failed to play the 
Anthem after a performance at Newry 
Agricultural Show. He was told that 
the bandmaster had been earnestly 
implored not to do so, for fear the 
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public should regard it as a signal to 
leave the grounds, ‘‘a thing that con- 
stantly happens.” Already the Anthem 
was widely regarded as a musical 
version of “‘ Time, gentlemen, please.” 
The first world war brought the 
Anthem into its own. In theatres it was 
sung with enthusiasm both before and 
after the performance, even by those 
who, in normal times, would have 
blushed to link a prayer with a drivelling 
entertainment. Cinema audiences sang 
the Anthem too. Men in uniform auto- 
matically stood and, to save all-round 
embarrassment, civilians also rose, a 
self-discipline which was to be per- 
petuated. Sometimes audiences stood 
through a succession of Allied anthems. 
After the war, punctiliousness fell 
off, but tended to revive at such times 
of crisis as the General Strike and the 


King’s illnesses. There were some who 


wanted the Anthem played regularly 
in churches. The BBC gave ardent 
loyalists a chance to stand to attention 
in their own homes. The real trouble 
started when the “talkies” arrived, 
bringing in their wake the mechanized 
Anthem. Not only the spokesmen of the 
Musicians’ Union held that a dis- 
embodied, tinny squeak was an insult 
to the Throne. Hitherto, said one critic, 
the conductor had been accepted as a 
sort of deputy to the Sovereign; now 
there was no visual focus. More 
revulsion was expressed when the 
cinemas began to use a record of the 
first bars of the Anthem, briskly 
played, followed by a jazz tune, pre- 
sumably on the same disc, designed to 
speed the audience out. 

What the cinemas dared to do, the 
theatres also dared. Glittering audiences 
stood up in glittering theatres at the 
summons of the same tinny squeak 
which was all that the management’felt 
able to provide. Someone suggested 
that three volunteers should be called 
from every audience to play the Anthem; 
someone else, that an itinerant corps of 
West-end Anthem players should be 
organized. 

Out of doors there was also trouble. 
At the 1930 international between 
England and Scotland at Twickenham, 
60,000 spectators were said to have stood 
without singing, the reason being, 
according to the organist of Peter- 
borough Cathedral, that the -Anthem 
was played in B flat. Three years later 
King George V inspired an Army Order 





“*Can he borrow the bike?” 


which laid down the official key, for 
singing, as F major. 

There were rows because Fascists 
played the Anthem, and rows because 
Socialists did not. Some Socialists 
pretended that the Anthem consisted 
of the tune alone, not the words. A 
second world war brought solidarity 
again. Since then there have been the 
usual reports of friction: a Co-operative 
orchestra resigned when ordered not to 
play the Anthem; delegates at a trade 
union dinner demanded, and were 
refused, the Red Flag and the catering 
staff insisted on, and got, the Anthem. 
A union delegate accused by a Sunday 
paper of “spitting at his country” by 
sitting when the Anthem was played 
in Holland lost his claim for damages. 





There has never been any statutory 
obligation to play the Anthem at public 


functions. Anyone drafting such a 
measure would first have to define a 
public function; by the time he had 
listed stock-car racing, all-in wrestling 
and strip-tease he would realize that, 
somewhere, a dignified line would have 
to be drawn. Some of us think that 
line has already been exceeded and, in 
any event, would like to challenge the 
notion that profane indoor pleasures 
afford the most suitable occasion for 
expressing loyalty. On the other hand 
we do not press for that record to be 
played at the close of company meetings; 
not unless the directors are going to sing 
with uplifted hands and eyes, in the 
manner of 45. 


Train of Thought 


A Wolverhampton fireman took a steam engine in a fit of pique and drove it 25 miles after 
his girl had refused to marry him. 


OU said you’d be true to me, true to me, true to me, 
The lilt of the loco is mocking my doom, 
And now you say Pooh! to me, Pooh! to me, Pooh! to me, 
A tunnel, no love in it, wreathes me in gloom. 


The pointsman waves slow to me, slow to me, slow to me, 
No Flying Lothario’s running today, 

The signals say No to me, No to me, No to me, 
I see red alone on my permanent way. 


La donna é mobile, mobile, mobile, 
You’ve slaked out the furnace I ardently fired, 
Henceforth I send no billets, no billets, no billets 
Doux to you, Faithless, your season’s expired. 


— LESLIE MARSH 
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is sometimes inarticulate 
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though given to hypochondria. He is of a romantic nature 
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He is considerate 
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or fickle but he doesn’t believe in equal rights for women. 
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The 
Years with 
Kinross 


Five Decades in the Life of a Peer 





1 — Childhood 


so it is necessary to gestate through five weary decades, 

from the tedium of childhood to the waste of school- 
days, the fecklessness of adolescence, the snobbishness of 
youth, the restlessness of approaching middle age. Of all 
these ages the least interesting is, in retrospect, childhood. 

Of my own I remember mercifully little, assuming therefore 
that it Was normal and that I was, as children are, egocentric, 
capricious, repetitive, ruthless, and not quite right in the 
head. Of my elders, my grandfathers were lucky enough 
barely to know me. The paternal one, a man of the law, 
died, in the odour of recent ennoblement, six months after I 
was born, “not an interesting man,” wrote the columnist of 
Vanity Fair, out-gossiping Slickey, “diminutive of stature 
and shrill of voice,” but “well-behaved and canny . . . with 
a hard head and a voluble tongue . . . shrewd in debate... 
urbane and courteous withal.’’ His urbanity was such that 
when a young man, at one of his dinner parties, became 
insensible with drink, he rang for the butler and said, “‘ Please 
prepare a bedroom. This gentleman has kindly consented 
to stay the night.”” My grandfather nearly took the name of 
Clackmannan but, fortunately for me, did not. 

My maternal grandfather was a gruff and original country 
gentleman, who drove around Scotland in a steam-car that 
heated up like a casserole, and was no more aware of me than 
of his other twenty-seven grandchildren, the less so when, 
for the last five years of his life, he sensibly took to his bed, 
drawing the curtains, extinguishing the light, and once ringing 
his bell at two o’clock in the morning to ask angrily why his 
lunch had not been brought up. 

My father was a sociable, civilized man, who enjoyed golf 
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and conversation, hence was bored by children, of whom 
he had five. He would arrive home from his club, at the 
house in Edinburgh where we lived, just in time for dinner, 
at which he drank whiskies-and-soda in a pint tumbler from 
a baby decanter, and as he ate complained a little about the 
cooking. As soon as the meal was over, he hurried off to a 
dark back room, lined with law books, slammed the door 
firmly behind him, and sat down in an armchair for the rest 
of the evening to peruse briefs which interested him hardly 
more than his children. 

On one calamitous occasion he was persuaded to join his 
family in a picnic, a pastime repugnant to a man of his fastidious 
disposition, and my earliest remembrance is of the distaste on 
his face as he held a tea-basket in one hand and led a whining 
child—probably myself—by the other, through a downpour 
of rain to a ferry-boat which was leaving without us. 

My father was a man so honest that if a tram conductor 
failed to collect his fare he would insist on paying double 
fare next time. The politest of men, he nevertheless had the 
habit of talking loudly at servants—notably at an ever- 
changing series of “‘tablemaids” whom, regardless of identity, 
he always called Robertson—on the supposition that, just 
as all children were slightly dotty, all female members of 
the working-class were slightly deaf. He was a man who 
deserved but did not achieve leisure, unlike myself, who was 
to insist, at his expense, on a leisure I did not deserve. 

My own attitude towards children, hence to myself as 
a child, resembles his, finding them as I do to be with- 
out conversation, and recalling with embarrassment a long 
quarter of an hour I once spent alone with a baby in a cradle, 
with whom it was clearly impossible to communicate. The 
company of animals, which have even less conversation, does 
not appeal to me either. Nor did we have them at home, 
on the argument, which no longer seems generally accepted, 
that they prefer fields to pavements. I remember only a 
bullfinch which belonged to my sister, and which killed two 
mates on two successive nights before it was permitted to 
live alone in its cage. The only animal I ever owned was a 
cat, of Pharaonic appearance, which sat on my window-sill 
in Egypt plucking birds out of the air, then took them off in 
its mouth into a corner of the room, where it released, 
tormented and finally killed them. 
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“It may be just a common cryptogamous plant to you, 
but to me it’s home.” 
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“Stop racing your engine at her.” 


My mother’s attitude to children—as indeed to female 
servants, though not to animals—was the reverse of my 
father’s. She looked upon me, as I looked upon myself, as 
a creature worthy of interest, concern and devotion, never 
revealing, in my company, the slightest sign of boredom. 
She did not even appear to mind my rather idiotic appearance. 
The main feature of this was an abnormal expanse of skull, 
which my family liked to pretend was a forehead concealing 
an abnormal endowment of brain. But this myth was 
quickly exploded by my schoolfellows, who pointed out that 
I had no high brow but merely a head that receded, a fact 
that became all the clearer later on when my hair began to 
recede as well. In the middle of this expanse is a dent, 
which was accidentally caused during the course of my 
delivery into the world. 

I had a vacant look, a hangdog pose, eyes that squinted 
and rolled, a nose that twitched, hair that drooped, a hand 
that scratched, and teeth that decayed. For these I wore a 
series of dental plates, which I convulsively chewed, swallowing 
one of them whole, which was not seen again. I often cried, 
continuing to do so right into my teens, and one of my 
governesses remarked that I was the only pupil in her experi- 
ence who did not at all mind making a scene in the street. 


Sometimes I cried so hard that my mother, out of misplaced 
sympathy, renounced her triennial holiday with my father in 
Florence or on the Italian lakes—the only time she ever saw 
the sun—to remain by my side. ‘The last time I cried was a 
few years ago in America, finding the habit to be an admirable 
soporific, though it could not prevent an ultimate awakening. 

I do not remember that I had any especial interest, unless 
it was tram-tickets. I made a large collection of these, and 
as a birthday treat once insisted on an interminable family 
tram-ride, right out along the sea to the cable-car terminus 
and beyond, where an electric tram took over, supplying 
me with a bunch of rare tickets of a different shape and 
colour. I collected caterpillars until one summer when, 
leaving at home a bottle of chrysalises which I took to be dead, 
I returned after the holidays to find a bottle of reproachful 
dead white butterflies. For a time I collected birds’ eggs, 
which I broke while blowing them, and flowers which I tore 
while pressing them. 

The house in which we lived, built of stone and blackened 
with soot, stood in a classical terrace with gardens infront of 
it. It resembled that in which Sir James Young Simpson 
discovered the benefits of chloroform by handing it around 
in port glasses after dinner, inhaling it with his guests, and 
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merrily passing out with them all beneath the table. 
father always preferred to drink port, as I do myself. 

Our house had been inhabited before us, for thirty years, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. This caused us to have an 
edition of his collected works on our shelves, parts of which, 
unlike the works of Sir Walter Scott, I was sometimes able 
to read. Occasionally Stevenson lovers would ring at the 
doorbell and be admitted to the front hall, looking around 
them and soon retiring with an air of disappointment. 
Every evening at teatime we went to the window of our 
nursery and looked out at the gas-lamp down in the street, 
as Stevenson, it seemed, had done: 


For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the door, 
And Leerie stops to light it, as he lights so many more; 
And O! before you hurry by with ladder and with light, 
O Leerie, see a little child and nod to him to-night. 


The child-in this “Garden of Verses” boasted that his 
papa was a banker and as rich as he could be, but that he 
himself aspired only to go round at night and light the lamps 
with Leerie. My papa was only a lawyer, and not as rich as 
he might be, and for my part I sought to be a philanthropist, 
a profession which I may have thought to have some connection 
with the collecting of stamps, giving as my reason for this 
ambition that'“‘I’d like to sit in Princes Street, like Goothrie.” 
For the statue of a man of God named Guthrie had been 
placed there on a pedestal, facing my father’s club. More to 
my sentimental taste than Stevenson’s verse was one which 
appeared beneath an oleograph of a baby which hung on the 
walls of my nursery: 


Where did you come from, Baby dear? 
Out of the Everywhere, into Here. 


My family consisted of one brother, three sisters, eight 
aunts, six uncles, and twenty-three first cousins, who ranked 
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more or less as brothers and sisters and to whom I felt, 
without reason, rather superior. Most of them lived in cold 
but spacious country houses, in different parts of the Low- 
lands of Scotland. One of these, a mansion built of pink 
stone, with a certain architectural dignity, became our home 
for the holidays, giving my father a good excuse for seldom 
joining us, since he declared that its county was the wettest in 
Scotland. Ironically, he was later appointed Sheriff of this 
county, a legal post which obliged him to spend much of the 
year in it. 

The house, on account of its size and intractability, was 
blown up by an Army demolition squad after the second 


world war, before the television cameras, with a com- 
mentary by the first cousin who had inherited it. The 
rubble-strewn site of it now looks rather small. Its sur- 
rounding amenities included woods, a river, a lake, two 


parks, a meadow, two gardens, a sawmill, a laundry, an ice- 
house, hothouses, a home farm and _ stables, childhood 
blessings for which I was unduly ungrateful. 

I secretly preferred a large vulgar Edwardian villa which 
my grandfather had built overlooking a fashionable seaside 
resort, and which we were invited to visit all too seldom. 
We were here when my father came into the room one day, 
and announced that King Edward the Seventh had died. 
Thus the Edwardian Age came to an end, and not long 
afterwards my childhood too. My schooldays were to begin. 
I was sent to a private school in England. 


Next week: Schooldays 
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“‘WHEN YOU NEED REPAIRS On your CAR, bring it to the place where you 
know the materials and labour will be the highest quality available. 
Our trained mechanics will give you the SERVICE that you will come 
back for again and again. 

Advertisement, Gloucester Citizen 


Thanks for the warning. 
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Boat Train Waiting 


I explained to the reception desk 
the night before. ‘“‘We’re off to 
Waterloo like a flash in the morning,” 
I said. ‘I'll pay the bill now and save 


] tes things cut and dried, as 


any delay.” 

The desk, a flower-like brunette with 
long, cool hands, said that the hotel’s 
system didn’t permit any such jumping 
the gun. She flipped through some 
filing cards, pressed a buzzer, said “No 
rooms of any kind” into a telephone 
that had hardly started to ring, handed 
a sheaf of documents to an elderly 
page-boy and assured me, her back 
now turned, that there would be no 
delay. If I called after breakfast I 
could have my bill and pay it. 

She was a liar. 

I called after breakfast, counting the 
queue as I hurried across the foyer. 
Eighteen, I made it, if it included three 
or four men only loosely attached but 
pacing and muttering anxiously. The 
brunette had gone, and an _ older 
woman, wispy and with an air of being 
able to cope by only the narrowest of 
margins, was tentatively pressing but- 
tons on an electronic machine. The 
queue was restive, and two men, both 
Americans, confided to me that they 
had tried to pay their bills the night 
before but without success. 

Our train was due out at 8.40. The 
hotel clock said eight. By ten past 
those lucky enough to be able to see 
the desk were getting the hang of the 
system. By pressing buttons repre- 
senting our room numbers—program- 
ming, no doubt, in the scientific idiom— 
hidden machines were set in motion, 
and after a digestive interval the bill 
fluttered through a slot on the desk 
behind. After ten minutes only one 
had fluttered. ‘‘Two-one-two?” said 
the harassed operative, pushing back a 
wisp. No one answered at first. Then 
aman who had pulled his tie loose and 
was sweating a little, said “ Three-one- 
two, I asked for.” 

_ “Oh, dear,” said the operative, and 
Was joined by a passing blonde who put 
a pink finger-nail on the machine and 
said “You know since they adjusted it 
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you have to press the middle one, 
otherwise it doesn’t go through 
Accounting.” Several strong men 
groaned as the woman wrenched out a 
banner of perforated paper and tore it 
up. “Start again, then,” she said. 
“Who was the first gentleman?” 

I got my bill at twenty past eight 
and thrust my money over the counter. 
“No, no,” said the woman, pressing 
buttons energetically, and jerked her 
grey head towards the next queue but 
one. Eighteen men were in it, edging 
towards the legend “Cashier” in gilded 
wrought-iron. 

“Your change, sir,”’ cried the cashier, 
much later. But I was running for the 
side door, where a throbbing taxi waited 
with a no doubt throbbing wife. “I'll 
just pay the bill,” I’d said, so long 
before. A dangerous word, just. And 
as I ran I felt a strange lightness. 
When I had run into the hotel the night 
before, as they had threatened, in 
writing, not to keep the room after 
7.30 and it had then been 7.32, I had 
had an altogether heavier feeling—due, 
as I now realized, to my wearing a hat 
and coat. Now I was not wearing a hat 
and coat. Where were my hat and coat? 
They were in the bar downstairs, under 
a chair, where I had dropped them 
thirstily and never given them another 
thought from that moment to this. 

I ran downstairs. The bar was dim 
and deserted, but not too dim to see 
that my hat and coat had deserted it. 

The hall porter was polite when I 
got to the head of his queue. That bar 
had its own cloak-room, he said, and 
there my hat and coat would certainly 
be, so I ran down to the cloak-room, 
and they certainly weren’t—as I told 
the hall-porter after re-queuing behind 
a lady who spoke no English and 
seemed to want to know how to attend 
a debate in the House of Lords. 

“They’re bound to be in the main 
cloak-room,” he told me. ‘Across the 
lobby, one flight down, ask the man in 
the white coat.” 

The man in the main cloak-room had 
three hats and coats, properly deposited 
with tickets. Two of them looked very 
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like mine, and a bold spirit must have 
been in me because I brushed him 
aside and went through the pockets for 
identifying articles. He was angry, but 
I was running too fast for him to hit 
me. When I reappeared in the foyer 
this time people got out of my way 
respectfully. At first I had been 
colliding with them, but the word had 
gone round that I might appear at any 
moment from anywhere, travelling fast. 

The hall-porter recommended Lost 
Property. The door by the side office, 
next to the luggage room. I was there 
in a few agile bounds, and in mid- 
bound caught sight of the clock. Eight 
twenty-five. 

Lost Property was shut and locked, 
but provision had been made for this, 
because under the gilded inscription, 
Lost Property, was another. “If shut,” 
it said, “‘apply to the hall porter.” 





“The American Army has got radar 
that can detect the difference between 
a man and a woman a mile away.” 
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I think he recognized me this time, 
though he was sorting theatre tickets 
with one hand and giving change with 
the other. ‘Well, sir,” he said, for 
there was nothing blunt or rushed 
about him either in behaviour or con- 
versation, “I think the best thing for 
me to do would be to find the Enquiries 
Supervisor.” I ran a few steps in 
several directions, hoping to suggest 
urgency. “I’m trying to catch a boat 
train,” I said. ‘“‘I’m balanced on a 
hair.” I seem to remember saying that 
I was balanced on a hair. I don’t know 
why I said that. 

The Enquiries Supervisor was a 
distinguished figure in black coat and 
striped trousers, swinging a single 
ringed key on a well-manicured thumb. 
He was in no hurry, but seeing me 
marking time outside Lost Property 
he paused to wish me good morning 
and make a formal remark about the 











weather. Then he went past Lost 
Property and unlocked another, un- 
inscribed door. ‘No, no!” I cried, 
banging Lost Property with my fist. 
He smiled. The room he was going 
into was the room where they kept the 
key to the room where they kept the 
lost property. 

Inside Lost Property was my lost 
property. The Enquiries Supervisor 
insisted on a detailed identification, and 
several times asked if I was quite sure 
that the hat and coat were mine. He 
was a very conscientious man. Hotels 
are lucky to recruit material of this 
sort, never jumping to conclusions or 
allowing themselves to be rushed into 
giving away hats and coats. to impostors. 
I had to tell him the full. story of a 
choc-ice stain néar the coat’s left hand 
pocket. Luckily I remembered that it 
had been sustained during a showing of 
The War of the Worlds, at a cinema in 
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Rugby, and this seemed to satisfy him, 

I was springing into the street when 
he called me back. If I wouldn’t mind 
signing, he said. ‘There was a book 
somewhere. A lost property book. A 
sort of register. As he began to look 
in a number of drawers and cupboards 
I thrust a pound note down the V of 
his waistcoat. Although I didn’t wait 
to make a prolonged study, I would 
say that his facial expression at that 
moment was among the most out- 
raged I ever remember seeing. 

It was a full half hour after we had 
fallen into the train that my wife spoke 
at all. 

“Why didn’t you leave the hat and 
coat?” she said. ‘The ship’s~ air- 
conditioned, and it says in the paper 
that the temperature in Athens is 
ninety-six.”” : 

Recollecting emotion in tranquillity, 
it seemed a good point. 


The Three of Spades 


By 
HAT with mortgages, the 
drink and the perishable 


nature of women’s clothing, I 
don’t often enjoy the experience of 
identifying with millionaires. I was 
grateful therefore to the Daily Telegraph 
for their snippet informing me that I 
have shared the tribulations of a tycoon. 

An American tobacco chief said at 
the hearing of his suit for divorce at 

Darien, Georgia, that he locked his 

third wife out of his bedroom at night 

because he considered her to be 

“what I would call a Salem witch. 

She believed in voodoo and witch- 

craft and had a way of shuffling the 

cards. She never told me what my 
future was but she acted like it wasn’t 

*good.”’ 

I had just the same trouble when I 
was eighteen and lodging with Mrs. 
Carbarrack at the Bermondsey end of 
Jamaica Road. She certainly had a 
creepy way of shuffling the cards and 
not only did she act like my future 
wasn’t good but she also gave me a 
woe-by-woe description of it right 
down to the last clod falling on my 
unconsecrated grave. 

Cartomancy was the passion of her 
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life. She had no faith in tea-leaves, 
stars, Old Moore’s Almanack or any of 
the other popular finger-posts of fate. 
The future for her lay only in what 
the cards foretold. Her system derived 
from Jeremiah and there was no sweet 
by-and-by for any of her subjects. 
Half the cards in the pack symbolized 
sex or the sarcophagus; the remainder, 
except the three of spades, indicated 
such good times coming as polygamy, 
funerals, the black cap and leprosy. 
She saw coffins going in and out of 
houses like yo-yos and if she’d had her 
way the milkman wouldn’t have been 
able to get down our street for hearses. 
She’d never tell me what the three of 
spades meant,,its significance apparently 
being too dreadful for my adolescent 
ears and too daunting even for herself 
to contemplate. 

“Oooh! My Gawd Almighty!” she’d 
gasp if the black triplet showed its face. 
“Not him. You’ve not gone and got 
that black three up again?” And she’d 
hurry on to the later dolours of my 
horoscope. 

She was an occult-looking woman 
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with hoop ear-rings and a Madam 
Butterfly pile of black hair. Small birds 
of sombre plumage could have nested 
in her peignoir. She carried her greasy 
deck of icicles at the alert in her apron 
pocket and her brown-button eyes were 
ever searching for someone to do. She 
used to catch me every night when I 
came home from work. There’d be 
something savoury frying in the pan 
and she’d be waiting by the table, 
rifling the pasteboards impatiently. If 
[| didn’t have my fortune told, I just 
didn’t eat. And I couldn’t afford to 
feed out on my pay as an apprentice 
park-keeper. 

“T’ll just do you now, son,” she’d 
say, lubricating her dealing fingers in 
her hair, “‘while you have your grub.” 

Although the details of my coming 
misfortunes changed every night there 
was no variation in the broad pattern of 
unhappy youth, miserable maturity and 
a shuddering end. I took to eating my 
meal with alligator rapidity so that I 
could be out of the kitchen before she 
got to my gruesome demise. I’m not 
sure what psychic effect her prophecies 
eventually had on my future but those 
nightly feeding-races with fate certainly 
ruined the after-life of my stomach- 
lining. 

“You’re doing a bit better to-night,” 
she’d sometimes say. ‘‘ You ain’t going 
to be hung after all. You ain’t had old 
Pierrepoint, the King of clubs, up all 
evening. What we got next? ... Ah! 
Jack of spades, the Artful Dodger, so 
you ain’t going straight, that’s for sure. 
Up comes the Jailer, ten of clubs, 
rattling his keys and you go to prison 
for, three, six, nine years. And, hullo, 
three eights for Cripplegate and you 
come out a cripple. Queen of diamonds, 
she’s a blonde and you get married. 
Four of hearts, the marriage-bed but 
you ain’t in it. There’s a red seven, the 
seven seas, and here comes Jack of 
hearts, the Frenchy-boy. So your wife 
runs off with this matelot and . . . Oh! 
Lord love us, no! Not after all you’ve 
been through!” 

And the next card would be the 
mysterious menace of the three of 
spades and we’d pass hastily on to the 
lesser evils of amputation, lunacy or the 
chain-gang. 

Although the nightmares she gave 
me upset my aim with the waste-paper 
spike I didn’t openly object to her sooth- 
saying me in private. It was when she 












“Before we go any further, Jackson, let me remind you that science graduates are 


currently in shorter supply than pace bowlers. 


started telling my destiny to Gladys 
that umbrage set in. Gladys was the 
greatest love of my life and we were 
planning to splice when my Park-keeper 
Grade IV ticket came through. I took 
her to tea at Mrs. Carbarrack’s one 
Sunday and found that she, too, was an 
avid student of augury. 

‘“T had an Auntie Philomena as had 
the second sight,” she said proudly. 
“But I never yet had my fortune told 
by the cards.” 

* Then you shall, my dear. But we’ll 
just do your boy-friend first. And if 
I’m any judge we’ll be doing some of 
your future as well, wont we? .. . So 
here we go. Queen of hearts already, a 
ten before and an eight behind. A 
golden-haired girl of eighteen comes 
into his life. How old are you, Gladys?” 
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‘“That’s me. I’m eighteen.” 

“Now, Jack of spades, that’ll be 
your boy-friend, all right. Under a 
year you know him and there’s eight 
of hearts, wedding-bells and four of 
diamonds, the bridal bed. And right 
after the four-poster come three small 
hearts. That means little ones, my 
dear. Cut the cards and take a card and 
Lord love us all, but its triplets!” 

Gladys hid ~ modestly .behind her 
Veronica Lake hair-do. 

“Deal again and there’s the bed 
again and more small hearts. Take the 
bottom card and it says a lovely pair of 
twins. Five children in two years You 
are going to have a quiverful of happi- 
ness . . Oh, but what’s this? Black, 
black and black again and then the two 
of spades, the curse of poverty. And 
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here’s the reason why. Three aces in a 
row, three stars, the demon drink .. . 
He goes on the bottle in the third year 
just when you’re having twins again 
and... Never! Never the nine of clubs 
above and the six of spades below?” 

“Why not, Mrs. Carbarrack?” 
faltered Gladys. 

“Tf it weren’t in them cards, I’d never 
believe it of him.”” She shook her head 
at me in disappointment. “Nine of 
clubs, cat-o’-nine-tails, six of spades, a 
woman’s tears. He beats his wife. All 
them kids and nothing to eat in the 
house, dead drunk half the time and he 
has to go and beat his poor wife.”’ 

“But I wouldn’t,” I protested. “I'd 
never beat Gladys.” 

“Not now you wouldn’t. The cards 
don’t say now. Three years’ time you 
will when she’s loaded down with 
eight children.” 

She’d slipped in an extra kid on me 
there but she was off again before I 
could challenge her arithmetic. 

“Queens to the left, queens to the 
right and diamonds all about them. 
Women with money and there you are 








chasing after them. But you go wrong 
somewhere because there’s the old 
Jailer rattling his keys. While you’re in 
the nick there’s titled men after Gladys 
but she stays faithful to her marriage 
vows even though the ten of spades, 
the workhouse master, comes for her. 
She’s in the spike when you come out 
and all you do . . . Oh! My Gawd 
Almighty! No. Not after all you’ve 
done to that poor girl . . . Not the three 
of spades!” 

She dropped the card and drew away 
as if I had suddenly become infectious. 

““What does it mean?” I asked. 

“Not for you to hear, son. Not for 
me to tell you.”’ 

Gladys peeked out from the refuge of 
her hair. 

“But you must tell me, 
Carbarrack. What does it mean?” 

Mrs. C. champed her jowls in sad 
consideration. 

“You'll be a married woman one 
day, my dear, and you’ll have to know 
then. So, come here.”’ 

She bent her black bush above the 
ear of my love and whispered for half 
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“* Darling—our first quarrel !” 
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a minute. 
trembling. 

“Oooh! My Gawd!” she breathed, 
hand to her throat in horror. ‘Not 
him.” 

The oracle nodded judicially. 

“Yes. Him.” 

I felt like Mr. Hyde as Gladys looked 
at me and shivered. She picked up her 
bag and made for the door. I got up 
to stop her. The way she shrank back 
I could have been a porcupine. 

“Don’t you touch me. Don’t you 
never come near me no more.” And 
she ran out of the door and out of 
my life. 

I often 
whether that 
occult ploy of 


Gladys came up white and 


wondered in_ retrospect 
fortune wasn’t just an 
Mrs. Carbarrack’s 


designed to save her best-paying lodger. 


from marriage. If it was, it didn’t come 
off. Although she wouldn’t tell me 
what the three of spades meant, Gladys 
put it around the local girls all right. 
After that Sunday there wasn’t a bint 
in Bermondsey would let me get within 
grabbing-range and I had to move over 
to Deptford just to get a bit of sex-life. 





BLACK MARK No. Il 


. for all women who sweep 
without acknowledgment through 
shop doors that are held open for 
them, accept lights for their cigar- 
ettes with no more than an upward 
movement of the head suggestive 
of disdain, or singed eyebrows, 
rather than thanks, and in general 
behave as though they were privi- 
leged and precious beings with a 
natural right to unacknowledged 
service and silent worship from, if 
possible, afar; whereas in fact 
their right stockings are wrinkled, 
the blobs of mascara on their 
lashes are a disgrace to civilization, 
and their conversation, addressed 
to others, is so affected and puerile 
as to make one almost contented 
to be ignored . . . Also for all men 
who, in the mistaken belief that 
all women are like this, allow 
shop doors to swing back in the 
faces of our wives and daughters, 
have not the manners to offer them 
a light, and gather, at parties, in 
grotesque manly groups to discuss 
cricket—as though they had a 
natural right to be as boorish as 
women who sweep without acknow- 
ledgment through shop doors 
have made them. 
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Parliament 


T has been a curious week. “We cannot be certain,” 
] said the inimitable Mr. Butler, of the Benn Case, ‘‘but we 

are under the impression that it is taking longer than we 
anticipated.” ‘That seems to be about the truth of all the 
Government’s business, as Members restlessly wonder when 
they are going to be able to get away for their holidays. It 
was true of the Government’s education programme, which 
held the floor on Monday. Sir David Eccles, thought Mr. 
Willey in Butlerian phrase, was “the best Education Minister 
the Conservatives had had,” but he made it clear that he did 
not consider that very high praise. Sir David for his part 
with his high moral peroration seemed almost to be grooming 
himself, if the worst should come to the worst, for the 
succession to the Speaker’s Chaplaincy. It was even more 
true of the Government’s economic policies. ‘The Lords had 
a first cut at it with their debate on the Finance Bill on 
Monday. Lords’ debates on the Finance Bill with their 
lordships’ powers as truncated as they are do not amount to 
much, and the debate was mainly notable for Lord Amory’s 
plea, as he boarded the boat for Canada, fer fuller consultation 
and more formal organs of consultation between the two 
sides of industry. Lord Citrine claimed that - 
he had suggested just that four years ago, and 
Lord Amory with that disarming charm of 
which he is so great a master gladly offered to 
call the plan the Citrine Plan “if only Lord 
Citrine would back it.” Everybody, it seemed, 
would back it except perhaps Lord Alexander 
of Hillsborough, who seems these days to get 
rummer and rummer as he gets older and 
older. Lord Hailsham for the Government 
was sympathetic but non-committal, but he 
had before him so careful a typescript from 
which not to commit himself that one got 
the impression that Lord Amory’s kite was 
making a carefully prearranged flight. 

Yet naturally the main economic battle was in the Commons 
on Tuesday, and a very curious battle it was. Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, as all the world now knows, had thumbed his pillion 
ride in order to tell the Conservatives of Flintshire that he 
was going to do very terrible things 
but was not going to tell the world 
what they were until Tuesday, July 25. 
No one is quite able to guess what is Mr. Lloyd’s motive in 
thus postponing his prescription, but the consequence of it 
was to make an economics debate on Tuesday, July 18, look 
rather a silly business. Or at least, as far as the debate went, 
it made the Government look rather a silly business. For 
the Socialist speakers had clearly a great opportunity of 
which Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Harold Wilson fully availed 
themselves. Mr. Gaitskell was able to trot out his tale of 
the Government’s failures over exports, over price stability 
and over productivity.* Mr. Wilson was able to lay about 
him in more rumbustious form. Here was the Government, 
which only yesterday was telling us that we had never had it 
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so good, now through the mouth of Mr. Butler himself telling 
us that service and sacrifice and the things of the spirit were 
to be preferred to base material rewards. What could 
Conservative speakers say in reply? Mr. Maudling said that 
things were not so bad as Mr. Gaitskell had painted them. 
But that was hardly the point. The question was whether 
they were so bad as Mr. Lloyd had painted them. Mr. 
Charles Curran called for equality of sacrifice, hinted at 
something like a capital gains tax and would not be happy 
until he saw Mr. Charles Clore on public assistance, but Mr. 
Lloyd, sealed as his lips were like any Baldwin’s about 
what he favoured, merely made it clear that he did not favour 
a capital gains tax. His argument that with such a tax “all 
the best brains in the country” would be devoted to evading 
it, did not seem much of a compliment to the best brains of 
the country, and it was perhaps hardly surprising that his 
speech ended in something of an 
uproar. 

A new arrangement was tried by 
which the Prime Minister took his questions at 3.15 and they 
were all printed in a special place in the Order Paper. But 
it is one thing to ask the Prime Minister a question but quite 
a different thing to get an answer out of him. He was 
going to make a statement about the Common Market one 
day but he was not going to make it to-day, and when the 
game is to say something that means nothing there is in all 
Christendom no one so adept as the Prime Minister. The 
questioners had the satisfaction of asking their questions but 
that was all the satisfaction that they got. 

Things had switched back again by Wednesday, when the 
Lords was once more the Top House. With a Foreign 
Secretary to lead it, it was in responsible mood about the 
Berlin danger. The Commons were meanwhile dealing with 
a lot of odds agd ends, important enough in 
themselves—Midas, army recruiting, Germans 
in Pembrokeshire, Colonel Wigg’s odd 
obstinacy in making heavy weather in spite of 
Speakerial disapproval of Mr. Watkinson’s 
slip in dates about Kassem on Kuwait, and— 
last and perhaps least—Mrs. Barbara Castle’s 
indignation at the inconvenience of conveni- 
ences. Why should there be turnstiles in 
ladies’ lavatories? A lavatory in Ashbourne in 
Derbyshire, it seems, reads “If unable to 
operate the turnstile, please contact the 
butcher at the adjoining premises.” This 
certainly does seem to be going a bit far. 
More important perhaps was the indignation 
of some Socialists at German troops training in Pembroke- 
shire. I do not know that it mattered so much in itself, but 
it shattered the newly forged unity of the Socialist party. 
“We are seven,” breathed the great Leslie Hale and led six 
colleagues into the lobby with him to jostle, in spite of a 
party decision, along with those Emrys Hugheses and Sydney 
Silvermans who have already been banished to the very 
convenient outer darkness which knows no Whip. 

—PERCY SOMERSET 


Jam Yesterday, 
Jam Tomorrow 


Desire under an Elm 


THERS, by ambition led, 
May paint the town a glorious red. 
One wish, cool, tranquil and serene 
Is mine: to paint the village green. 
— R. C, SCRIVEN 
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In the City 


2 / 
After the Blow 


ARKETS will be hard put to it 

in taking their bearings after the 
Chancellor’s package of unpleasant- 
nesses. Ordinary shares have had an 
exhilarating ride this year—up by 20 
per cent from early January to mid-May 
and then down again to the bottom of the 
hill. And now? 

However hard the Chancellor’s blows 
may have fallen on certain industries 
and particular companies there’ are 
many shares that will be worth holding 
on to—and buying if they get carried 
much lower in the aftermath of the 
storm. The recent shake-out in markets 
has caused a wide array of good ordinary 
shares to show reasonable yields again. 
The average yield on the shares on 
which the Financial Times index of 
industrial ordinary shares is based is 
now a respectable 5} per cent. There is 
this consolation to be derived from the 
slide in prices: it gives trustees who may 
feel so disposed a chance to exchange 
their gilts into equities without disastrous 
loss of income. 

But what equities? For the short run 
the search must be for squeeze-proof 
companies. ‘The consumer trades and 
retail organizations in particular (es- 
pecially the cash traders such as Marks 
and Spencer) are likely to ride this 
storm more buoyantly than other 
sections of the economy. Higher 
indirect taxes will have a very marginal 
effect on the cost of most of the house- 
hold goods and clothing that have to 
be replaced so quickly on the shelves of 
popular stores. 

The setback in store shares has been 
accentuated by the disappointing per- 
formance of retail trade last month. 
This looks like being a small ripple in 
the rising curve of expenditure by the 
British consumer. ‘The reduction in 
his expenditure in June is likely to be 
compensated by a spurt in July. Thanks 
to the considerable warning the Chan- 
cellor gave of his use of the “regulator” 
many consumers have anticipated 


purchases of highly taxed articles 
ranging from whisky to refrigerators. 

Among the squeeze-proof stocks we 
would therefore include stores shares. 
Some of these have had a great fall this 
year. House of Fraser have come down 
from 70/3; Debenhams from 77/3; 
Woolworth from 62/-; Great Universal 
Stores from 64/3; and the aforemen- 
tioned Marks and Spencer “A” from 
117/6, the falls ranging up to 30 per cent. 
The resistance of this group to the 
Selwyn Lloyd dose of deflation is 
likely to be more impressive than that 
say of property companies. 

Another reasonably squeeze-proof 
share is Courtaulds, whose price has 
fallen this year by over 20 per cent and 
which now yields a healthy 54 per cent. 
This company is gaining laurels in the 
export field. It has just won another 
major contract—to supply and construct 
a synthetic fibre factory in Poland. This 
is the fourth such prize secured by the 
company in four years from Eastern 
Europe. The Communist bloc will in 
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Survival of the Fattest 


BULLFINCH can reduce the 

plum crop at the rate of two 
hundred a minute. He does it by 
attacking the buds. Each is the potential 
source of six or seven plums, and a good 
agile bird can account for thirty buds in 
a minute’s gobbling: hence your two 
hundred. That, at least, is his reputed 
capacity, though I have yet to meet the 
fruit grower who felt inclined to stand 
by with stopwatch in hand to test the 
accuracy of this estimate. 

Yet oddly enough no sooner does the 
fruit bulge out from its blossom than 
the grower himself carries on where the 
bullfinch left off. Victorias in particular 
—and as an eater the Victoria still 
reigns supreme—do not thrive on each 
other’s company. One luscious giant is 
worth half a dozen pygmies, and to 
obtain your giant it is necessary to 
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due course be resplendent in Courtauld- 
made fibres. The latest contract was 
won against severe competition from the 
United States and Europe—which pro- 
vides one reassuring straw in the 
sterling wind and shows what nonsense 
is talked by the pundits who would 
like to see sterling devalued. 

If sterling stands—as it assuredly 
will—and dear money prevails, why nota 
good bank share for the “portfolio”? 
Barclays have fallen this year from 
94/6 to a little over 70/-. They are 
worth every penny of that lower figure. 

Finally let mention be made of 
brewery shares. Beer output is forging 
ahead. In May it was at its highest for 
14 years and preliminary indications are 
that the June and July figures will be 
better still. . Whether in sorrow or 
relief there are great thirsts to be 
quenched even at a slightly higher 
price for beer. Shares such as Bass, 
Charrington, Ind Coope and Whit- 
bread give reasonable yields and good 
promise of growth. —LOMBARD LANE 


x * 


reduce the progeny of each bud to a 
single survivor. This first stage of 
picking, the fattening-up by thinning- 
out, takes place before even the cherries 
are ripe. For each green plum bullet 
left on the trees, five or so are removed. 

Unfortunately humans cannot make 
such a quick job of it as bullfinches. It 
would be all right if they could rip the 


whole lot off at one fell swoop, but the _ 


culling loses much of its value if the 
élite to remain are not chosen with 
care, and of course, instead of flipping 
from branch to branch, human pickers 
have to put ladders up. The result is 
that by the time the second bite has 
been taken in August, each plum has 
cost a higher fee in pickers’ wages than 
any other fruit demands. 

A further deterrent lies in the hazard 
of the silver leaf, a disease which makes 
the trees look pretty enough but kills 
the fruit on them, and against it, sadly, 
the housewife offers no compensating 
incentive. Plums have for long been 
fighting a losing battle against tinned 
rivals in the kitchen, while plum and 
apple jam has passed into history. Plum 
orchards, consequently, are being fast 
grubbed up all over the country. 

The only hope for the plum lies in 
its prestige on the dessert table. A 
good ripe Victoria, the pick of its shoot, 
takes a lot of beating in any company— 
and it may soon be rare enough to rank 
as a delicacy, with all the commercial 
advantages which that status confers. 

— GREGORY BLAXLAND 
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AT THE PLAY 


Becket (ALDWYCH) 
Goodnight Mrs. Puffin (STRAND) 
Stop the World—I Want to Get Off 
(QUEEN’S) - 
ECKET, ably translated by Lucienne 
Hill, provides the shot in the arm 
the London list needs so badly at 
this season. It is a major play, that shows 
at their most confident Anouilh’s great 
gift for story-telling and his rare sense 
of theatrical effect. Dare one hope it 
might have an influence on our own 
plotless wonders and help to end the 
fashion for the shapeless slice-of-life? 

In Peter Hall’s production the play is 
better balanced than it was in Paris. 
Henry and Becket are of equal dramatic 
importance, whereas in Paris the clever 
young actor who took Becket was 
swamped by the dynamic personality of 
the Henry. This is a great gain, and Mr. 
Hall follows it up with a subtle under- 
standing of the sharp changes of mood 
and the unexpected switches to broad 
comedy by which Anouilh grips our 
attention. 

In its essence it is a very simple play, 
in its implications a very complex one. 


Henry is a spoilt boy, a brutal young 
bull given to hysteria, and he loves 
Becket as his only friend, who besides 
being a good companion on the tiles is 
the only civilizing influence in his life. 
When the Archbishop dies he insists on 
making Becket his successor, thinking 
he will back him in his demands on the 
Church. Becket is horrified, and warns 
Henry that this is the end of their 
friendship; from now on he must act 
only for God. He sells his goods, 
entertains the poor at dinner, and 
begins to live the life of a monk. Henry 
is genuinely baffled by the change; 
Becket remains adamant, and is banished 
to France, to return to Canterbury, 
where he is murdered by Henry’s 
blimpish knights. 

This study of a great friendship (there 
is no suggestion of a homosexual love) 
killed on the one side by idealism and 
on the other by genuine misunder- 
standing is fascinating. In spite of his 
appalling behaviour Henry retains some 
of our sympathy. M. Anouilh apologizes 
in a programme note for having read 
the wrong history book and made 
Becket a Saxon; it matters not at all that 
this Henry and this Becket are only as 
he imagined them. 





Eric Porter as Thomas Becket and CuristopHER PLUMMER as King Henry in 
Becket. 





There are a lot of short scenes that 
flow smoothly in and out of one another, 
Among the most dramatic is the last 
meeting, on horseback, between the two 
men, Henry hurt and embarrassed, and 
Becket full of remorse but still firm. M. 
Anouilh’s brilliant impishness has never 
given us anything funnier than the 
scenes illustrating the double-dealing of 
the Papacy, with a Pope talking ice- 
cream English, and the beef-wittedness 
of the English nobles. 

Leslie Hurry’s night-shirted hobby- 
horses are not so amusing as those in 
Paris, but his sets are restrained and full 
of brooding power. The only fault I can 
find with Christopher Plummer’s Henry 
and Eric Porter’s Becket is their slight 
similarity, which wears off when Becket 
is tonsured. Both are admirably strong, 
and bring reserves of suppleness to the 
clash of character. These two hold the 
stage; the minor parts are well taken, 
particularly by Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, 
Patrick Wymark, Diana Rigg, Roy 
Dotrice and George Murcell. 

I think the real excitement of this 
play lies in the magnificent informality 
with which it treats great events. Henry 
and Becket speak the language of to-day. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


Mr. Arthur Lovegrove is no Coward, 
and it needed dear Noél to make 
Goodnight Mrs. Puffin work. The 
basic comic theme is good, and 
Miss Irene Handl, as the beaming, 
bundled-up prophetess who disrupts 
the Fordyce family by disclosing her 
dreams of disaster, serves it nobly, 
even to an adroitly-timed display of her 
bloomers. But few clichés of comedy 
remain unturned, and it was almost a 
relief when the inevitable “I’ve never 
been so insulted in all my life” was 
eventually added to the pile. The cast, 
conscious of the challenge, worked with 
tense frenzy. 

At the Queen’s Mr. Anthony Newley 
presents the Common Man’s_ break- 
through, in mime, music and _ song. 
Most of the thumbs in this mixed-up 
pie are his and they pull out some 
eloquent plums. Here is the low-born 
Littlechap, from tender, uncurling em- 
bryo—could you mime an_ embryo? 
He can—to one prosperous foot in the 
grave. Lights, music and voices are 


harsh. Life is a harsh scene. But you 
have to laugh at it. And there’s nothing 
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you can do about it. At its worst, 
Stop the World—I Want to Get Off is a 
rather obvious musical tract, though 
luckily this doesn’t really emerge, until 
the second half, which tends to sag under 
the weight of high thinking. At its best 
it is a fresh, well-drilled, fast-moving 
rag-bag of social-political-domestic-in- 
dustrial satire and on the bleak, un- 
promising canvas of a circus ring 
strange images are painted . . . love, hate, 
boredom, joy, frustration, sorrow, shame. 
Or is it only that they flit across the 
white clown’s face of Mr. Newley? 

This is an odd, on the whole worth- 
while evening, not entirely right, but 
new—often genuinely witty, yet with 
terrible lapses into Light Programme 
corn. Miss Anna Quayle takes second 
honours in her stride, and _ bri!liantly 
funny and clever she is in four different 
characterizations unaided by costume or 
make-up change. Newley himself has a 
distinctly individual magic. Someday 
soon he’! get into something that will run 
for years—even if this doesn’t. 

—J. B. BOOTHROYD 


AT THE PICTURES 


The Kitchen—Eroica 

NE thing about the film version 

of Arnold Wesker’s The Kitchen 

(Director: James Hill): One can 
believe in the food. The scene is the 
kitchen of a big cheap restaurant serving 
two thousand meals a day, about fifteen 
hundred of them lunches, and I gathered 
from the reviews of the play two or three 
weeks ago that the absence of convincing 
food was a disadvantage. Steam too: 
I’m sure the steam of which the film is 
full must be far more credible than any- 
thing the stage could manage. These 
points may sound trivial, but they are 
important, for most of the film’s strength 
is in its documentary interest, and indeed 
what more there is to it would seem to 
have been deliberately added, inserted, 
contrived to fit. It is not a story about 
human character as displayed in these 
circumstances; it’s a picture of a set of 
circumstances, with sketchy characters to 
animate and illustrate them. 

But no one could pretend it isn’t 
highly entertaining. I thought at first it 
was going to be too theatrical: there 
seemed to be a tendency to boom all the 
talk as if it had to get past the barrier of 
footlights—and of course the piece is 
undoubtedly designed for the stage. But 
this soon ceased to be noticeable. The 
mood is admirably established, and 
intensified, and changed, and broken, in 
film terms. The crescendo sequence that 
shows the intricate but ordered working 
of the kitchen from early calm to: a 
feverish pitch of activity at the height of 
the midday rush is brilliantly done, and 
also exceedingly funny. 

Partly, of course, for the obvious 
reason: one laughs at the shock of seeing 
the casual disrespect, to put it no lower, 
with which the actual preparers of it 
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Cart Mouner as Peter and Eric POHLMANN as Mr. Marango in The Kitchen 


treat the food that the customer somehow 
assumes, even though the first taste is 
enough to prove him wrong, has been 
cooked with the care and solemnity of a 
Brillat-Savarin. (‘The customers!” one 
of these specialists snarls contemptuously ; 
why bother about them?) But not only 
for this reason. There is good incidental 
comic characterization; it doesn’t go deep, 
ten or a dozen people have to make their 
impression in momentary flashes of action 
and dialogue, but it is amusing and 
credible dialogue, the flashes are skilfully 
worked into an effective pattern, and the 
little community comes to life. 

This sort of thing is the strength of the 
picture, and the attempt to make Peter 
the German (Carl Mohner) the principal 
character, and build the thing round his 
love affair with’ the waitress Monica 
(Mary Yeomans) is a failure. So is the 
intermittent philosophizing, when some- 
body (no matter who—that’s the weak- 
ness) compares the kitchen with the 
United Nations or the world. And the 
implication that the final baffled remarks 
of Marango, the restaurateur (Eric 
Pohlmann), make a conclusion, or in any 
way round the piece off, is unjustified. 

But entertaining and enjoyable it 
certainly is. 

My difficulty with the Polish Erotica 
(Director: Andrzej Munk) is that I 
honestly do not get the point of its 
design. It presents two stories, two 
points of view, about the Warsaw 
Rising of 1944. The first, rather more 
than half the film, is subtitled “Scherzo 
alla Polacca” and is amusing; the second, 
““Ostinato Lugubre,” is—no, not lugu- 
brious, simply serious. Two different 
views of an event, yes; but since there are 
many possible views, to choose these and 
make them Parts One and Two of a film 


ay 


implies that they are particularly signifi- 
cant together, throw light on each other, 
make a joint statement. These stories 
seem quite unconnected, and any subtle- 
ties of mutual reference escape me. 

But there’s seldom much point in 
looking for subtlety in films from Eastern 
Europe: ten to one the straightforward 
explanation, however simple, is right. 
The lighter side and the darker side— 
that’s probably the whole idea. And each 
mood is very effectively conveyed. 

The first story is about an irrespon- 
sible spiv, who gets tired of obeying orders 
in his Resistance group (funny opening 
sequence emphasizing the monotony of 
marching drill) and goes home, to find 
disadvantages there too. What with one 
thing and another, he is forced by circum- 
stances into behaving—as everyone else 
thinks—heroically, most of the time 
quite unconscious of any danger. ‘The 
tank, nosing over the skyline behind him 
as if peering about, provides a typically 
comic moment; the comedy is simple, 
but well done. Although nothing comes 
of his efforts in the end, he is still 
officially a hero. 

The other half of the picture is set in 
a POW camp for Polish officers, and 
here there is more depth of character. 
and theme. Prisoners taken during the 
rising arrive among men who have been 
there since 1939, and the tensions that 
develop are convincingly shown; but 
the small scale of the story prevents it 
from being emotionally moving, as it 
might be: The most memorable charac- 
ter is Zak (Josef Kostecki), a grim 
bearded figure who craves solitude, and 
is at last so exacerbated by having to live 
in a room full of other men that he 
deliberately goes out to be shot down. 
There is hardly enough time to integrate 
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this theme with another, the stimulating 
influence on the little company (and on 
every new arrival) of the thought of 
“the one man who managed to escape” 
and who in fact, as we see, never did 
escape. 

Although both these stories are in 
their way impressive, I wouldn’t see any 
reason at all for coupling them under one 
title if the newly-arrived prisoners in the 
second had been captured—as_ they 
might have been, for all the difference 
it makes—at some other time. But the 
film is worth seeing. 

——-RICHARD MALLETT 

AT THE GALLERY 

Dufy (WILDENSTEIN GALLERY) 
HILE most serious painters in the 
early part of this century. were 
segregated from the fashionable 
world which they regarded as hostile and 
Philistine, Raoul Dufy wisely emerged 
to haunt the playgrounds of the rich; 
horse races, regattas, soirées, etc. He may 
well have been encouraged in this by the 
great couturier Paul Poiret, who was at 
one time his friend and partner in a 
textile business. 

Gradually his work won the praise of 
the beau monde and to a large extent of the 
art world—still not quite the same thing. 
And now a Dufy or a series of Dufys are 
as smart as anything can be to own. 

From a good academic start (born’in 
1877) in Le Havre and Paris, he evolved 
a personal style wherein shadow was 
largely eliminated. He sought beyond 
all else impact and brilliance; and in the 
search for the latter he mixed a special 
concoction with his paint. His paintings, 
indeed, are as brilliant as any I know. 

In drawing he imposed a movement 
or rhythm on nature while seldom 
attempting any great illusion of solidity, 
but such was the quality of his observa- 
tion and of his lively touch that one can 
derive pleasure even from his slightest 
sketch. It is not true that “any one can 
draw like Dufy.”” He did perhaps, too 
wilfully, discard a sense of gravity (of 
the sort obtained by using a plumb line) 
with the result that, as in some late 
Van Goghs, turbulent eddies seem at 
large in his somewhat scattered designs. 
On the whole, though, his journey wes 
very much worth while and this is 
demonstrated particularly in two land- 
scapes in this exhibition (Nos. 10, 11) 
of great beauty of colour. 

— ADRIAN DAINTREY 


AT THE OPERA 


Elegy for Young Lovers (GLYNDE- 
BOURNE FESTIVAL) 

T the risk (calculated) of offending 
dedicated out-of-this-worlders, I 
report that Hans Werner Henze’s is 

probably the millionth opera since 
Puccini’s melodious last (Turandot, 1926) 
which, after two hearings, leaves me 
without a single quotable, whistleable, 
pluggable tune in my hair. Herr Henze 
occasionally has one of his singers move 


portentously upstage. The others sit 
or stand round in an expectant circle with 
the sort of glaze over their eyes which you 
see at Wigmore Hall when a _ vocal 
recital is about to begin. The orchestra 
makes preludial sounds. Clearly we are 
in for an arioso at least. But the singing 
line when it comes makes no lasting 
purchase on the memory. 

Elegy for Young Lovers is another of 
those post-Puccinian pieces—there are 
not many of these, alas—which get by 
on literary merit, plus orchestral splen- 
dour or refinement or grandeur. The 
“book,” by W. H. Auden and Chester 
Kallman, concerns a poet-genius, Gregor 
Mittenhofer, sixtyish, with white mane 
and noble brow, often the marks of 
humbug, who bloodsucks and sponges on 
a bemused, adoring circle of admirers. 
The scene is an inn which he has 
requisitioned in the Austrian Alps. 
Period: 1910. Subtly abetted by 
Giinther Rennert’s production, Lila de 
Nobili’s marvellously frowsty stage-set 
and the clothes she puts on everybody’s 
back are straight out of Thomas Mann, 
with overtones from Kafka. 

The librettists’ central feat, a con- 
siderable one, is to make the poet’s 
monstrous egotism credible; that he 
should condemn the young lovers of the 
title to death by blizzard for his own 
psychological comfort has, in this con- 
text, a fearful logic. Not that there is any 
hint of gloating over evil in the Auden- 
Kallman lines. The keynote, conveyed 
by touches of laconic tenderness and 
homely epigram, is compassion for 
Mittenhofer’s victims, of whom two— 
his young mistress and the elderly 
countess who supplies him with money— 
are portrayed in this production with 
unforgettable poignancy by two dis- 
tinguished Swedish artists. If only for 
the acting and singing of Elisabeth 
Séderstrém and Kirsten Meyer, Elegy for 
Young Lovers is to be heard and seen and 
cherished. Conducted by John Pritchard, 
the orchestra put up patterns and colours 
which, even at their loudest (which is 
very loud indeed) are for connoisseur ears. 

—CHARLES REID 


ON THE AIR 


Fear of the Minj-minded 

NE cannot avoid the post mortem on 
Sahl. Much of the disappointment 
was misplaced; he could not have 
been expected to do a complete act about 
England, except by making all the 
traditional jokes about us, and he seems 

too honest to do that. : 
Sahl is a satirist, not a clown, and a 
satirist needs a clear, simple vision of 
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the ideal world for the real world not to- 
measure up to. How could he construct 
such a vision of England in a week? 
And why should he bother? 

My disappointment (very qualified 
disappointment at that—I enjoyed the 
show a lot) came from the generally low 
key. I think Sahl miscalculated his 
audience, who were sophisticated all 
right but in a peculiarly insular way. 
They laughed hysterically at everything, 
like an opera audience laughing at jokes 
in Italian, and yet obviously needed the 
points of some jokes explained to them. 
Both the laughter and the explanations 
slowed things down, and the audience’s 
failure to connect gave Sahl the look of a 
wild animal going through its compulsive 
behaviour patterns in captivity. : 

Equally disappointing was the way the 
show was staged. There were songs, 
dances and jazz scattered through it, as 
if the BBC was sure its audience would 
need an occasional rest from the con- 
tinuous cerebration of watching Sahl. 
And the show began with Messrs. Muir 
and Norden explaining that, by Heavens, 
he was clever, just as if none of us ever 
read the newspapers and so couldn’t be 
expected to know. No wonder Sahl, 
after this embarrassing build-up and 
with all the interruptions stretching 
before him, never got warmed up. One 
hears that he is perfectly capable of 
performing for a whole hour unaided, 
and one would like to know by whose 
decision he didn’t. 

Perhaps the Muir-Norden episode 
provides a clue. It reminded me of a 
vision I’ve been having. The Western 
fades, corpses and all, from the screen; 
the credits flick past too fast to be read; 
the screen blanks and then is filled 
by the boding face of an announcer, 
who says sombrely “‘ The BBC wishes to 
warn viewers that the next programme 
has a high intellectual content, and is 
unsuitable for morons.” 

One is always coming across hints of 
this approach, as if the screen should 
never show, at peak viewing hours at 
any rate, anything that the simplest 
viewer could not understand. It is 
disastrous, sometimes, in popular science 
programmes. In the second episode of 
Man in the Making we spent a good 
chunk of the half-hour available listening 
to a full-blown professor explaining the 
difference between fraternal and identical 
twins, which anyone who had chosen to 
watch that programme must know 
already. So the fascinating report on 
the identical twins brought up in differ- 
ent families was sadly cramped. 

Of course, intelligence is not always 
shunned on the screen, provided it is 
portrayed as a trick, like sword-swallow- 
ing, which most of us can’t do. This 
accounts for the appalling frequency of 
Quiz programmes. My daughter came 
down in search of a drink while Criss- 
Cross Quiz was on. She looked at it a 
moment and said “This ought to be on 
Children’s Hour.” Right? Right. 

—PETER DICKINSON 
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BRIGHT LIGHT ON NOTHING 


By KENNETH MARTIN 


The Wandering Years. Diaries: 1922— 
1939. Cecil Beaton. Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 30/- 

Babbled of Green Fields. Denzil 


Batchelor. Hutchinson; 25/- 


R. BEATON’S diaries have 
M the shape, but not the sub- 

stance, of an autobiography, 
beginning with Cambridge and ending 
with the outbreak of the second world 
war. In between come the beginnings 
of success, family interludes, lists of 
names and chit-chat. In the second 
half of the book most of the entries 
are undated, breathless summaries or 
essays, suggesting that the writer was 
beginning to be impatient. 

The first hundred pages contain 
some truth at one remove, the rest 
contain no truth at all. Beaton at 
Cambridge was girlish, nervous and 
self-absorbed. The early entries are 
as if from the journal of a budding 
femme du monde who was content with 
a sparkling surface rather than accuracy, 
and well aware that failings are more 
attractive than virtues in the world 
in the viewfinder. ‘The tone of the 
diaries, until Beaton begins to earn 
some money, is shrill. Then character 
disappears altogether. He accepts 
himself as a cliché, and regards everyone 
he meets in the same light: the 
inhabitants of his world all-have a 
“painted pout and _  daffodil-yellow 
hair,” or are “the best person at the 
art of living I know.” 

According to the blurb Mr. Beaton 
is an arbiter of taste, but although I am 
reluctant to make a deliberate faux pas, 
I find it hard work extracting from the 
book its meaning and the meaning of 
Mr. Beaton. 

He is hardly a social historian. His 
best bits, including portraits of Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell, Aimée Semple Mac- 
Pherson, and Cocteau in 1936 (too ill 
to “sleep, eat or smoke opium”) have 
already been done many times. As 
gossip, the book is old hat, with its 
references to Lady Diana Cooper 
picking her nose and its gentle indica- 


tions of celebrities’ sexual proclivities, 
common knowledge by now. In the 
circumstances the publishers must be 
congratulated for their restraint in not 
providing an index. 

As a study of the particular kind of 
egoism which thrives on the fringes of 
art, it is unintentionally revealing, like 
one hundred books by similar people. 
The set Mr. Beaton successfully in- 
vaded was blessed with masses of 
talent but produced no creative innov- 
ators and left no lasting body of work. 
It is now reduced to sterility, or a tired 
attempt to keep up with the ever- 
promising young. Mr. Beaton has 
survived better than most because he 
needed only superficial flair and the 
right contacts, and he has retained the 
ambition he needed to make his way. 

It is no good criticizing him for what 
he could never be. What is sickening 
about this useless book is the author’s 
complacence: he recognizes his heart- 
lessness, but condones it because it 
does not show. When he called himself 
an artist, I wanted to murder him. 

‘And tell of time, what gifts for thee he 

bears, 

What griefs and laughter through the 

wandering years.” 

Anyone who can accept the mindless- 
ness of the well-worn quotation from 
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Euripides may revel in Mr. Beaton’s 
book. 

There is an index to Babbled of 
Green Fields, crammed tight with 
names like Kenneth Allsop, Judy 
Grinham and Antony Armstrong- 
Jones, but although Mr. Batchelor’s 
book is just as useless as Mr. Beaton’s, 
I am inclined to feel well-disposed 
towards it. For one thing, Mr. 
Batchelor never calls himself an artist, 
or even a writer. 

He has been novelist, poet, radio 
personality, wine expert and sports- 
writer: an all-rounder and an ad libber, 
but without a bit of originality. He 
does babble, and is inclined to be fey, 
and he often begins paragraphs with 
“‘Well,”’ but how this book brims over 
with unfaked, unashamed humanity. 
I cared when he was down and out in 
Sydney on Christmas Day 1932, and 


at least once he made me laugh out ~ 


loud (the joke could not be reprinted 
in this magazine). The six chapters 
devoted to different sports will fas- 
cinate many people, and although Mr. 
Batchelor is not the sort of person I 
want to think about, I am sure I would 
like him very much if I met him. 


NEW NOVELS 


Experience. Albert Palle. (Translated by 
Roger Senhouse.) Secker and Warburg, 
21/- 

The Climate of Love. Monk Gibbon. 
Gollancz, 18/- 

Saturn over the Water. J. B. Priestley. 
Heinemann, 18/- 

Ruan. Bryher. Collins, 15/- 


ERE are four books by craftsmen, 
ranging from the high sensitivity 
of Bryher to the solid efficiency 

of J. B. Priestley. And while all four 
novelists tell their stories with unfailing 
skill, none of them tells a story of really 
striking substance. Albert Palle tries 
hardest; Experience, which won in 
France the Prix Renaudot, the “ Journ- 
alist’s Prize,” is one of those long 
French narratives in which a man 
retrieves and examines his life, recounting 
his mistresses, considering his emotions, 
and asking for what? The hero, Balag- 
neux, is a journalist whose life has been 
uncommitted, diffuse, uncertain even to 
himself. His sight began to fail early, 
giving the world a distinctive greyness; 
his father was-a judge and left him 
unable to make judgments. Now, over 
sixty and with sight nearly. gone, he 
goes on a story concerning the suicide 
of a young man who has taken the world 
seriously.~ In a flickering, opaque style, 
Balagneux’s vision is given. “To me 
the world has always appeared—a con- 
fused mirage—to be in a permanent 
state of destruction. Yet others have 
obtained some hold over it, have rebuilt 
in the midst of its ruins. In which case 
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it is I who have failed in my vision, 
failed in my living. Yet people and 
things really are as I have viewed them— 
opaque, inconsistent, ungetatable, de- 
composing at every moment of their 
lives.” It is in the rendering of this 
vaguely seen and vaguely gripped world 
that M. Palle demonstrates a genuine 
talent, but his story finally fails to have 
the substance to make it any more than 
a demonstration of this private vision, a 
vision of a France registered but in the 
end uninterpreted because Balagneux is 
really nothing more than a pair of 
dimmed spectacles. 

Monk Gibbon’s The Climate of Love 
draws on a sensitivity of a rather different 
sort, a sort that in the long run I found 
more satisfying that M. Palle’s. The 
story is a thin one, about the narrator—- 
who is all too close to the novelist— 
falling in love in his fifties with a young 
Danish girl. He is married; he is equally 
in love with an old sweetheart, the 
Danish :girl’s employer. What gives 
this tale its substance is its author’s 
scrupulous concern with emotional 
shades; his book is almost an essay on 
the things which produce the feeling 
of love . . . the enjoyment in life, the 
living in nice houses, the fortune of 
unexpected meetings, the attitude of 
those about one to what one does. It is 
in the marginal emotions, the feelings 
that run along the fringe of loving, that 
he is most apt. Mr. Gibbon himself 
reminds us that his story is close to that 
of Chekov’s The Seagull; and it is of 
Chekov—the Chekov rather of the 
short stories—that one thinks in picking 
up this slightly old-fashioned but pleasing 
book. 

Rattling good yarns are not all that 
easily come by, but Saturn over the 
Water should brighten the lives of those 
who have not been able to enjoy a thing 
since the last James Bond. It is an excel- 
lent entertainment, set in England, 
South America and Australia, an atomic 
age thriller about a conspiracy to 
destroy the northern hemisphere on the 
part of a group linked by their authori- 
tarian views of life—there are ex-Nazis 
and psychologists, Russian and American 
master-minds and _ sociologists. Into 
the opposition camp fall, naturally, 
artists and women, and a representative 
of each group forms the doughty team 
that saves the world. It is only fair to 
Mr. Priestley P he has some pungent 
though at times idiosyncratic things to 
say about the state of the world, and 
though he relies—for my taste—too 
much on astrological mumbo-jumbo in 
his dénouement, he produces a story 
both intelligent. and suspenseful, and 
succeeds very cleverly indeed in puttying 
over his improbabilities. 

Ruan, by Bryher, is set in the his- 
torical setting of sixth-century Britain, 
at a time when the old priesthood is 
losing ground to Christianity. Ruan is 
destined for this priesthood, but a wish 
to enlarge his spirit and his world takes 





him to sea. Bryher is one of our best 
historical novelists, her gift being one 
not for lusty adventure but for the poetic 
evocation of period, of the quality of 
persons and places and values. This is, 
of its kind, a very good book. 

— MALCOLM BRADBURY 


Voices at Play. Muriel Spark. Macmillan, 
6/- 
There are six short stories and four 

“ear-pieces,” which is Miss Spark’s 

name for plays written for sound- 

radio, and the odd thing is that you 
hardly notice the difference in medium 
as you read. This is a pity; the sound- 
radio play is potentially an interesting 
art form in its own right, and Miss 


_ Spark, with her coruscating imagination, 


is just the person to take full advantage 
of it. 

Both stories and plays are witty and 
well-made, gay in style even when 
grim in content, sometimes fantastic, 
sometimes sinister. At a time when less 
encouragement is given to writing short 
stories than ever before, it is good to 
see a practitioner at work who maintains 
such a consistently high standard. 

— B. A. YOUNG 


CALL NO FAITH FALSE" 


Eastern Christendom. Nicolas Zernov. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 42/- 

The Dawn and Twilight of Zoroastrian- 
ism. R. C. Zaehner. Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 42/- 

Like anthropology, comparative reli- 
gion has become a science of bass-like 
depth and profundity, illimitable and 
encyclopaedic, baffling to the layman, 
whose hazy notions of the subject 
stem from those little cloth-bound 
primers in the Home University or 
some similar library in which Buddhism 
got its allotted fifty pages and gnosticism 
a generous thousand-word mention. 
This new “History of Religion” series, 
with each volume copiously illustrated 
and each running to some 350 pages, is 
a proof of how times have changed. 

Though Professor Zaehner has a 
subtle and discriminating appreciation 
of Zoroastrianism, and pays powerful 
tribute to the moral and ethical qualities 
of the Parsee faith, he writes primarily 
as an historian and an expounder. Dr. 
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Zernov is concerned with Greek Ortho- 
doxy as a living witness, and his book is 
bound~ to make a more immediate 
impact on the reader. Alas, both books 
suffer from the same defect—they are 
flatly written. Professor Zaehner writes 
with a scholarly sobriety and re-iteration 
that somehow never manages to make the 
dead bones of Zoroaster (or even of 
Mithras) live for the twentieth-century 
reader. Dr. Zernov is a master of 
expository cliché. This is such a well- 
intentioned series that it would be a 
pity if it failed in its effect through any 
deficiency in the art of writing or 
exposition. — ADAM SARGENT 


FISHERWOMAN 
The Surge of the Sea. Soniade Borodesky 
, Hale, 12/6 

Finding herself broke with four 
children to support, Madame de Borod- 
esky seized the chance to fulfil her 
passion for the sea and became a fisher- 
man in the port of Royan, on the 
Gironde. Having with borrowed money 
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bought her own old boat, she was 
barred by French law from its command, 
and had to employ a skipper whom she 
served as a hand. Mocked by the 
fishermen and abandoned by her friends 
as a social outcast this brave woman, 
encouraged by a few faithfuls, survived 
the appalling physical strain of working 
a boat to become a hardened mariner. 

In its way this is a remarkable book, 
and it should fascinate any fan of the 


sea. It is written in a shorthand narrative. 


style that gives a vivid idea both of the 
terrors of reefs and fogs and tide-races, 
and of the rewards in peace and beauty 
of escape from the land. The dialogue 
is stilted and prosy, and is maybe a 
victim of translation, but the book 
remains a modest epic of courage. 
— ERIC KEOWN 


HERODOTUS TO HITLER 
It Began in Babel. Herbert Wendt. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 42/- 

One might almost apologise to the 
author for reviewing this book so 
tersely for it is very long, or it seems 
so, dealing with almost encyclopaedic 
thoroughness with many of the world’s 
greatest discoverers. He begins with 
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Herodotus, even acquainting us with his 
fee for a lecture, and so, with due 
reference to the unimaginable past, 
reaches our own day. 

I do not like to follow the publishers 
and talk of “stories,” it sounds too easy 
a description of the way the reader must 
travel, clinging to the author’s coat tails 
and receiving his information, meekly 
coming at last to the present day, to 
Darwin, to Heyerdahl, to Barthel—who 
took most of the lovely gilt off the 
gingerbread of the Kon-tiki adventure— 
and finally to Hitler. The author is a 
German and refers quaintly to the Fuehr- 
ers dealings with the Jews as “those 
execrable parades of racial delusion” ; yet 
this is a splendid book with marvellous 
illustrations. — B. E. SPENDER 


FIGHTING BLIND 


Farewell To Fear. ‘Tomi Keitlen with 
Norman M. Lobsenz. Allen and 
Unwin, 18/- 

There is one word the blind dislike: 
sighted, for it seems to put between 
themselves and the world an extra wall 
of darkness. Mrs. Keitlen’s account of 
how, agonizingly, blindness came upon 
her is the prelude to her story of its 
conquest. ‘‘My biggest problem is not 
blindness but society’s attitude towards 
it.” A propagandist for racial and 
religious tolerance, she made embittering 
discoveries about the way in which 
well-meaning people endeavour to segre- 
gate the blind in a grey twilit place of 
shuffling, shambling slavery, of mop- 
making and pious gratitude. ‘Tomi was a 
fighter born, and spares herself nothing 
in her description of her own fears, 
cowardices, and rebellion against that 
discipline the right sort of people helped 
her to accept as the means of learning 
how to be born again. Sightless but 
unafraid.she became more than able to 
keep her independence, to ski, climb 
mountains, swim, go alone through 
Manhattan traffic with Duchess, her 
“seeing eye”; ultimately to resume 
triumphantly her work as a_ speaker, 
writer and organizer for America’s Anti- 
Defamation League. Far from needing 
compassion Mrs. Keitlen is to be thanked 
for giving us what Goethe asked for: 
more light. —R. C. SCRIVEN 
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WINE, WOMEN AND LAW 
The Worlds of Chippy Patterson. Arthur 

H. Lewis. Gollancz, 21/- 

Born into Pennsylvanian high society, 
Chippy Patterson took to drink, women 
and the law. Handing out money to his 
clients, getting murderers’ off, charming 
juries and judges, embarrassing his rich 
relations, he was a “character,’’ lovable, 
infuriating, Franciscan—and a menace. 
When evicted from his office for non- 
payment of rent, he used a couple of 
telephone boxes in Philadelphia’s Broad 
Street Station. During the first third of 
this century, the city’s lawlessness, which 
was only momentarily quelled during 
the celebrated: intervention of General 
Butler of the Marines, allowed him to 
get away with prolonged association with 
crooks and prolonged success with 
indefensible cases. His advocacy did a 
good deal towards keeping the city 
lawless. 

Mr. Lewis is content to gallop his 


tale along from news story to news story. 
He occasionally remembers that the only 
result of dear Chippy’s career was a 
rising murder rate; but on the whole he 
delights in the patrician layabout and the 
crusader who set the guilty free. 

— R. G. G. PRICE 


CHAMPION MANQUE 


A Turn at the Wheel. 

William Kimber, 25/- 

A disappointing diary of the motor 
racing scene during the period 1957-1960, 
during which the author provided most 
of the excitement without gaining the 
championship he almost certainly de- 
served. Dullish reading, to the point 
where an enthusiast might be less 
impressed with the events than with 
the amount spent on airline tickets 
between them. It may be that famous 
sportsmen should never give up the 
“ghost.” — RUSSELL BROCKBANK 


Stirling Moss. 


BLOOD COUNT 


Call for the Dead. John le Carré. 
Gollancz, 13/6. Squat, aging non-hero 
struggles against increasing ossification and 
respectability of his own security depart- 
ment to prove apparent suicide of FO 
official is really murder. Despite pleasantly 
larky writing, very convincing in atmosphere 
and only slightly less so in plot (dénouement 
a bit stretched). Most enjoyable. 


Black Welcome. Nigel Fitzgerald. 
Crime Club Choice, 10/6. Young American 
publisher, visiting home of his ancestors in 
Ireland, finds no one but a corpse to greet 
him. Some proper detection, with clues 
(like we had before the war—remember?) 
against nice high-gentry background. Some 
good comic stuff, without too much blarney. 


Assignment to Vengeance. Brian 
Cleeve. Hammond Hammond, 12/6. High 
Nazi official is in hiding in Switzerland; 
fanatic neo-fascist group need him for a 
figure-head; gone-to-seed British agent, 
sent to rehabilitate himself by stopping 
them, becomes involved with Nazi (not 
what he expected) and his beautiful daughter 
and tackles villains single-handed up and 


down screes, cliffs, etc. Fairly exciting and 
better than it sounds. 


The Man with Three Jaguars. Delano 
Ames. Methuen, 15/-. Juan Llorca, now 
sergeant in the Guardia Civil, investigates 
(in the teeth of his handsome lieutenant) 
running-over of sozzled American play- 
wright at smart new Spanish resort. Local 
colour solid without being oppressive. 
Narrator enjoyably cocky. Bags of invention 
but too many coincidences. 


Seven Lean Years. Celia Fremlin. 
Gollancz, 13/6. Yet another frightened 
female, engaged for ages to mean fiancé, 
moving baffled through ramifications of 
loves and hates in his and her family towards 
gloriously gothick finale. Lavishly doom- 
laden atmosphere. 


The Gentlemen Reform. John Boland. 
Boardman, 12/6. The ex-officers of The 
League of Gentlemen plan a jail-break, big 
robbery and escape from England. Charac- 
ters a bit automatic by now, but the mere 
mechanical ingenuity generates considerable 
excitement. — PETER DICKINSON 
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FOR WOMEN 





The 


T was the bang bang roll off the 
hosses bit just before the Doc says 
“He’s kinda lucky—it’s only a flesh 
wound,” ‘The sound was up enough 
to send my husband into his usual deep 
relaxing sleep. I let the noise die then 
I stood up and screamed. 

To calm me he spent the rest of the 
evening taking me thoroughly over the 
problems of South Africa once more— 
from the very beginning. I decided 
he must have a hobby. 

My ex-dentist suggested the idea. 
Suddenly above the zizzing of the drill 
came a terrible shriek from his other 
surgery—like somebody was practising 
on somebody. He got me back in the 
chair by swearing it was only his parrot. 
“Best hobby a man could have,” he 
said. “Easy to feed, no trouble for my 
wife...” 

The man in the pet shop agreed. 
“Best hobby for tired big business— 
keeps them home. . .” 

“What about Benjimima our cat?’ 

“Oh seea cat off in seconds it would... 
and cheap at thirty-five pounds... 
no it doesn’t talk yet . . . you really 
Pay for a TALKING bird... oh, yes, 
Madam, it'll talk all right . . . treat it 
like a baby . . . can’t expect a nipper of 
ten months to give you Daisy Daisy...” 

The nipper and I never took to one 





++ 


Parrot 


another from the very first. If you ever 
hear that parrots are strictly vegetarian, 
remember the exception of human 
flesh. 

I fed it twice a day and changed the 
chemical sand twice a week, wearing 
thick fur gloves which it enjoyed 
immensely, rolling the bits it gouged 
out into a ball with its thick black 
tongue and phlooping them to the 
bottom of the cage. 

It began to whistle for my husband, 
which made him more interested than 
he cared to admit, though he gave me 
to understand that a little more research 
would have produced a talking bird. 
As it began to like my husband it hated 
me more. I was acquiring an awful 
complex. 

I bought the thickest parrot book I 
could buy and found a clue. It stated 
clearly that lady parrots like men and 
men parrots like ladies. This was worth 
a pound for the vet. 

The vet stood and stared for a long 
time. “Very difficult to tell with 
parrots,” he said. 

My husband has a friend whom I’d 
hitherto respected as a first-rate gynae- 
cologist. He too stood and stared. 
“Very difficult to tell with parrots,” 
he said. 

“Oh! for heaven’s sake,” I implored. 
“Surely there must be SOMETHING!” 

“It can’t be a woman or it would be 
talking,” said my husband. 

Something had to be done. For 
thirty-five pounds it was at least going 
to talk. Secretly on to my tape recorder 
I recorded over and over again the 
simple phrases “Clever, very clever,” 
and “Have a drink darling.” 

Sam the greengrocer, who knows all 
about parrots, said its cage must be 
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covered while it had its lessons other- 
wise it wouldn’t concentrate—also it 
was in a draught and draughts could 
be fatal. I thrust Satan behind and 
moved it into a corner, where it repaid 
me by hacking beakholes through 
the cover and screeching hysterically 
through them. 

Sam assured me definitely it was a 
lady. (I left the details unsolved.) 

Things became worse. You cannot 
diaper or house-train a parrot. Their 
natural habits can function at irregular 
intervals anything up to an average of 
twelve times an hour. Also, while they 
literally adore to skate about on formica 
or any shiny top which is easily wiped, 
you can bet your shirt nothing will 
happen till they’re on something soft 
and expensive. Ours prefers pastel 
velvet; pale lilac is first favourite. 

This to my husband, normally a 
fanatically hygienic person, was second- 
ary to the fact when let out she would 
now perch on his hand. He even half- 
heartedly said he was glad she wasn’t 
a talker as SOMEONE would be bound 
to teach her to swear and that would 
only make a fool of her. . 

Then one night it happened. He gave 
her a grape. “Have a drink darling,” 
she said. “Oh! clever, very clever!” 
he replied in huge delight. “Clever, 
very clever,” she repeated hoarsely. 

Civilized entertaining is now im- 
possible. Parrots make a gluc gluc 
clucking noise before they speak. One 
gluc and my husband signs for silence. 
As she cheats six times out of ten this 
can be wildly frustrating. 

She’s looking at me now—malevo- 
lently evil with her horrible glittering 
little eyes . . . Benjimima spikes up her 
fur and leaves the room. 
her. Outside we nonchalantly walk 
into the kitchen, pretending not to 
care. Benji looks at me hopefully. 





I go with } 


“No,” I tell her sadly, “‘they’re not 


even good in stews.” 
— ROMA FAIRLEY 
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Epitaph for Fifty Hankies 


HE decline and fall of the handker- 

chief has been saddening me ever 
since last January when I sat chez 
Dior, in the serried ranks of the world’s 
fashion press, nursing an appalling cold. 
So was everybody else. And it struck 
me that most of my neighbours who 
dabbed their sore noses as often as I did 
used disposable hankie-substitutes to 
do so. 

Now that was a sensible thing to do, 
but even later in the year, when there 
was no trumpeting epidemic afoot, I 
observed the same crowd still using 
temporary tissues instead of the real 
thing. 

While I don’t believe that fashion 
correspondents are trend-setters in 
female behaviour—in fashion they cer- 
tainly aren’t—taken as a sample group 
their habits may be characteristic. If so, 
the handkerchief is on the way to 
extinction. 

My own, for instance, all fifty of them, 
have been lying unused for some time 
in their pink fold-over case, with a 
lace appliqué flower for a tombstone. 
Addicted in all seasons to the blow-and- 
chuck substitute, I rarely disturb their 
peace. There they rest, thirty white 
and twenty coloured, conforming to 
tules rigorously observed by several 
generations of my family. The rules 
were inflexible. An acceptable handker- 
chief had to be of best lawn if white, or 
of fine linen or cotton if coloured, with 
hand-rolled edges, unless lace-trimmed 
or embroidered all round. Initials had 
to be small and simple (no wiggly bits). 

Colour was strictly controlled. One 
shade was better than several; bright 
tones were out. Dots, firmly believed 
to bring luck, were preferred to stripes 
or—Heaven forbid—vulgar flowers. 

- Coloured handkerchiefs were reserved 

for informal occasions and even then 
only up to five p.m. The white ones 
were infinitely more important. For 
safety’s sake one always carried two. 

Hankymanship involved some hard 
work, Those delicate, expensive speci- 
mens had to be washed at home, with 
much fuss and bother. Ironing was hell. 
The hand-rolled edges often went awry, 
while the gossamer embroidery—bless 


the women of Appenzell, why didn’t 
they take up double-knitting on thick 
needles long ago?—puckered up like 
midget seersucker. Not to mention 
folding, a tricky job if all initials were 
to land in the top right corner where 
they belonged. 

It took me years to shed my hanky- 
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cultural training, but now it’s gone for 
good. My fifty hankies are condemned 
to spontaneous disintegration. Their 
fate depresses me. Heaven knows I 
don’t want to boil and hand-press them 
in my non-existent spare time, but they 
still inspire me with a lovely reactionary 
nostalgia for gracious living and the 
absolutely U gesture of dabbing my 
champagne-stained lips with a snowy 
square of lawn scented with Balenciaga’s 
best. 

No, I mustn’t get sentimental. Quick, 
fetch mea... — BEATA BISHOP 


Interlude 


OMETIMES, when they have breakfasted and gone, 
We housewives like to keep the party up; 
To sit at table with our elbows on 
The Woman’s Page, having another cup, 


Hearing the wireless in the corner play 

Our favourite pop-tune, reading through the post, 
Seeing it’s going to be a lovely day, 

Finishing off that one last bit of toast— 


And noting, as we sit there, how they blend, 
The sun, the wireless, paper, post and tea 
Into a visionary moment; send 
A height of mood when ah, we see, we see 


The world before us blossoming like the rose. 
Yes, and we see how half the morning goes. 
— ANGELA MILNE 


‘What's décolletage ?” 









ae 
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TOBY COMPETITIONS 








176—S.P.C.? 
ROVIDE the first three rules, including name and purpose, 
of a newly-formed club, association or society. Sub-clauses 
are admissible; limit 120 words. 


A framed Punch original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. Runners-up receive a 
one-guinea book token. Entries by Wednesday, August 2. 
Address to Topy CompeTITION No. 176, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, EC4. 


Report on Competition No. 173 
(X Marks My Bedroom) 


Competitors were off form. A holiday postcard telling the 
truth was asked for. The entry was big, but of low quality, 
relying monotonously on a few well-worn grumbles such as 
distance from sea, plumbing, rain. Bingo kept cropping up. 

Prize-winner: 

R. A. MCKENZIE 
28 HAROLD ROAD 


BEULAH SPA 
LONDON SEI9Q 


ALPHABETICALLY 
Antimacassars our guest-house twister has 
Put on her chairs by the aspidistras ; 

Barometer hangs in the draughty hall: 
Tap, and not only the glass may fall! 








“The way I! understand it, the birds and bees know 
something the others can’t get the hang of.” 


Cats uncoil in the prim-back chairs, 
Shaking their ears and shedding their hairs; 
Dogs, near ankles, lie sprawled on mats, 
(Dogs are a damn sight worse than cats); 
Eastbourne—properly “done for” here; 
Beachy Head—take a tip!—is near; 
Flies turn up in the so-called cider; 
Slugs in the rhubarb; also a spider 
Grit in the bath; and the beds feel strange—— 
Hardly a holiday, truly a change! 


Following are the runners-up: 
Wadi Halfa, Thursday. 

Arrived yesterday after a long trek from the harbour. It’s lovely 
and sunny here, they say it hasn’t rained for ages, so we’re keeping 
our fingers crossed. ‘The sea is further away than we expected, but 
the sands seem to stretch for miles. Pitched our tent last night 
next to a much bigger one, which I think belonged to some local 
people, but they seem to have mov ed on. We haven’t had a proper 
meal since we got here, as we’re still feeling a little camelsick from 
the journey. The birds here are really enormous, and very tame, 
two of them have been with us ever since we left the ship! 

R. Hurst, 23 Alexandra Road, Lyncombe Hill, Bath 


We are staying close to the station. This is a great advantage 
when one is leaving as many people seem to be doing. The distant 
view of the sea is wonderful, well worth the effort needed to obtain 
it. Food is the same each day and this saves one worrying what is 
coming next. Small portions only are served doubtless to get one 
used to foreign cooking. There are excellent restaurants here, 
expensive but well patronized. 


Margaret F. Campbell, clo London Foot Hospital, School of Chiro- 
pody, 33 Fitzroy Square, London, W1 


Mosquitoes not too bad in our hut, except at night. Spartan 
Tours’ rep. told us to boil all water—he doesn’t use much himself, I 
can tell you. Harold saw a shark in the shark-proof pool to-day, but 
the rep. said the anti-malarials must be affecting his mind. Only 
seven days and four hours to go: we’ve just about broken the back 
of it. 


Michael Birt, Chantry Glade, Brimfield, Ludlow, Shropshire 


Tortuous journey. Sold car, returning by train; help for 
Beeching. Hotel faces seaward but undisturbed by roar of breakers 
as miles out of earshot. Service 10 per cent. Music everywhere— 
transistorized. Beach rich in oil deposits and sea-grown plant life. 
Prime jellyfish in profusion, alive, alive, oh! Palaces for gin. 
Wish I were back. 

Stanley Ridge, 7 Christchurch Road, Sidcup, Kent 


Wish you were here instead of me. I am not alone. The sun 
holidays too. I can’t complain about the food. It’s not bad at all 
and not good either. I have some view. All around me I cansee 
the mountains and lochs, with one above badly leaking. This 
Highland croft may be lost but it’s no Paradise. There is nothing 
to do but listen to boiling haggis. Wonder who’!l burst first. 


John Russell, 39 Hume Drive, Kylepark, Uddingston, Lanarkshire 
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BRITAIN’S BEST COUNTRY MAGAZINE 


About 


Britain 


British birds are featured in ‘Incidents of 
Bird Life’ in the Summer Number of THE 
COUNTRYMAN which is now on sale—there 
is also a series of excellent photographs of the 
stages of a cuckoo’s life in a meadow pipit’s nest, 
which should be of special interest to all 
interested in ornithology. Other articles in the 
issue include “A Peat Fire Flame" by Bruce 
Campbell and “ Mountain Marathon” by Ross 
Napier, in which he writes of his journey across 
four of Britain’s highest mountains. 


The 


Countryman 


Published Quarterly 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 











Want to make something of it? 





SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN them over in working order. 
&COLTD LEIGH LANCcs 40d they are always happy to advise you. 


TEL: LEIGH 72101 
London Office: 2 Caxton St Ask SUTCLIFFE 






Westminster SW 


Tel : Abbey 3085 SPEAKMAN 


As well as making top quality sand lime, concrete and refractory 
bricks, the Sutcliffe, Speakman Emperor Press makes bricks from 
clinker, burnt shale, slag, etc. - once considered useless waste. 
They’re good quality bricks, consistent and always well formed. 
The Emperor Press comes in various sizes — the Duplex exerts a 
pressure of 200 tons and can make 3,000 bricks an hour, operating 
round the clock. Sutcliffe, Speakman are specialists in this type 

of work. They supply a complete range of plant and equipment, 
and can undertake the erection of complete brickworks and hand 


about brickmaking 
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Whiteleys Food Hall. Wholefood, the heal 
food shop in Baker Street, aims at keeping a hig 
naturai flavour in its produce. Wide range 
includes honey from Athens, mushrooms from 
Austria and fresh herbs. Postal and_personaj 
delivery service. 

Exclusive to Liberty’s is their selection of 
leather over-night bags from Fontana and thei 
English luggage in green suéde and black hide 
Austin Reed keeps the emphasis on travel with 
their light tan fibreglass suitcases and on holiday 
with their new “Castaway” printed cotton bea 
sets, lightweight corded sunshorts and _Italiag 
straw hats. The men’s Holiday Shop q 
Aquascutum is featuring beach sandals, hand 
made for them in Italy, and brightly coloured 
beachrobes. On the feminine side, the Berkerte; 
Fashion Centre in Oxford Street starts its sale o 
July 31. The sale will last one week, high 
lighting cotton sheath dresses. 

The Surrey Floral Society holds its flower sha 
in the Wolsey Hall at Bentalls of Kingston ¢ 
July 28 and 29. 


























MUSIC 


Royal Festival Hall. July 26, 27, 28, 8 pm 
July 29, 5 and 8 pm, London’s Festival Balle 
The Snow Maiden. July 30, 6 pm, Othello (filt 
ballet), 8.30 pm, The Queen of Spades (film opera) 
July 31, August 1, 8 pm, London’s Festival 
Ballet. Swan Lake (Act II), The Witch Boy, 
Bourrée Fantasque. 

Sadler’s Wells. Ballet Rambert, nightly 
7.30, Saturday matinée at 2.30. 
Glyndebourne. July 26 and 28, 5.30 p 
Don Giovanni. July 27 and 29, 5.30 pm, Elegy fo 
Young Lovers. July 31, 5.30 pm, Barber g 
Seville (dress rehearsal). August 1, 5.30 pm, Eleg 
for Young Lovers. 

Royal Albert Hall. July 26-29, 7.30 pm 
BBC Symphony Orchestra. July 31, August 1 
7.30 pm, London Symphony Orchestra. 


GALLERIES 


























Biggins. Modern masters. Canaletto. Pete 
Berrisford and Robert Pell. Foyles. Sheil 
Mackie. Fulham Central Library. Society 
Fulham Artists. Guildhall Art Gallery. Cerej 
monial and London pictures. O’Hana. Chaga 
Redfern. Summer exhibition. Royal Academ 
Summer exhibition. Tate. Daumier (until Jul 
30). Walker’s. Japanese paintings and wood 
cuts. 


RESTAURANT SELECTION en 
xe 


L’Escargot Bienvenu, 48 Greek St., Wliince 
Authentically French in cooking and atmosphert 
incl. snails, frogs. Try Chambéry as an apef 
tive. Booking advisable (GER 4460); close 
Sundays. The bill is less than you expect. 
Au Jardin Des Gourmets, 5 Greek St., 
Small, quiet, with impeccable cooking and servid 
Booking essential (GER 1816); not after 11.15 p 
and never on Sundays. Not cheap. 

Luba’s Bistro, 6 Yeoman’s Row, Brompton Rd 
SW3. Crammed with young people who don 
mind waiting for a table. Basically Russi 
cooking, lavish, cheap (square meal for 7/t 
Dinners only, not Sundays. No licence; good pi 
opposite. 
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ON Permanently weatherproof aluminium construction. Light, strong, 
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LUMINEX DECK LIGHTS 
can be fixed so easily 























xed in minutes. Economical, corrosion-free—they need no mainten- 


pnce, You hardly know they’re there—except of course for the 
wonderfully comfortable daylight they give. 


ALUMINEX DECK LIGHTS at the new Velindre Works of the 
Steel Company of Wales provide overhead daylight at the lower 
levels. The decklights shown, on the general stores building, 
F ie supplement the general lighting of the main building by 
MASP twee “Ieee bm §86forward looking building products — Aliuminex Sidewall glazing. 

Consulting Architects: Sir Percy Thomas & Son. 

Engineers: W. S. Atkins & Partners. 


iliams & Williams make RELIANCE steel windows of every description, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, ROFTEN movable 
teel partitioning, ALUMINEX patent glazing, WALLSPAN Curtain walling and many other products, all of which can be seen at our 


permanent exhibition at 36 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


ILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER- WILLIAMS HOUSE, 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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HARO 


OWADAYS age 
N is probably as 
important as class 
in determining how 
people talk, how 
they dress and how 
they look at life. 
Of course there has 
always been a cer- 
tain amount of friction between 
young and ye and both enjoy the 

of being slightly mis- 

understood. But we are now 

a complete breakdown 
in peerage woe between age-groups. 
very refreshing thing about The 
Gian is that it frequently gives the 
points of view of both sides in the 
Age War. Bridget Colgan, for example, 
when she writes about avoiding frus- 
trations in babies never forgets that 
parents get frustrated too. And a 
recent cor following the 
series ““Miserable Married Women” 
included a tart lecture from a 7-year- 
old girl who thought that women 
should look after their children 
properly and try to love them, and if 
they are bored why did they have them 
in the first place? 

Fads exposed 

Somehow or other, The Observer 
seems to have posted spies in most of 
the age-cliques, and as soon as any- 
thing new happens, whether it’s a 
major trend or a minor fad, back come 
i reports that are informative, 
u mscious and equally free from 
the stuffiness that plagues some ageing 
writers and the private intolerance 
that walls in some young ones. 

Why did teenagers flock to buy 
music that sounds like a _needle- 
scratchy dance record of the late 
twenties? What makes the staid and 
middle-aged rush lemming-like to 
Sunday afternoon tombola sessions? 
Both of these questions have recently 
been answered in The Observer. 

Fogeys Defended 
New waves and old guard meet 
hostilely but on reasonably equal 
terms in the review pages. 

The Observer is generally among the 
first to notice new movements in 
writing, art and music. Yet recently 
Harold Nicolson published a spirited 
and witty defence of literary old- 


m. 

More important, the atmosphere of 
the paper makes it possible for the 
different ages to talk freely and frankly 
about touchy subjects. They've just 
concluded a discussion on ““Teens and 
Sex”’ that was thoughtful, unsensational 
and very helpful as a basis for- dis- 
cussion. 

Just for the way in which it helps you 
keep up with how the other age-half 
lives, The Observer is worth every 
penny of the sixpence it costs. But this 
isn’t the only reason for wo - 
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This 180ft. stack 
handling corrosive 
chemical fumes 
is built of 


TRADE MARK 


reinforced plastics 


Fibreglass reinforced plastics are 
engineering materials of enormous 
scope; strong, light, corrosion- 
resistant and easily formed into 
complex shapes. For the know-how 
get in touch with 


FIBREGLASS LTD - St Helens . 
Tel: St. Helens 4022 


FIBREGLASS| 


Lancs 


(Moulded by Graydons Industrial & Marine 
Plastics Ltd. for Theodore St. Just & Co. Ltd.) 
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FINGER NAILS 


SPLITTING WEAK AND CHIPPED 
can be beautiful ‘Hard as Diamond’ 
with amazing Swiss 

‘MAVALA SCIENTIFIQUE: 
Can be used under nail colour. 2s. 
a bottle lasts a year with immediate 
results. On sale at Army & Navy, 
Barkers, Bentalls, Debenhams, 
Derry, Evans, Galeries, Grants, 
Harvey Nicholls, Harrods, Marshalls, 
Selfridges, Wrights, Your Chemist 
or Manicurist. 
Postal and Trade Enquiries: 

LOUISE PASCAL 





5 Wellington Court, Knightsbridge, $.W.| 











YOU CAN FIGHT 


MANAGEMEN 
FATIGUE | 


Snatched, ill-balanced meals over- 
work, over-worry. . .soonerorlater 
they lead to loss of efficiency, 
depression and other signs of a 
cumulative lack of vital substances 
from the diet. ‘‘ Management fat- 
igue” is a 20th-century problem— 
but 20th-century science has found 
the answer in OKASA. This 
modern tonic tablet for busy 
people is prepared to a new 
formula that provides a compre- 
hensive treatment. You can fight 

“management fatigue’ now with 


OKASA 


—The 20th-Century Tonic 


100 tablets 24/6 
50 tablets 14/9 
Obtainable from branches of Savory and 
Moore, Boots and other Chemists. FREE 
booklet on request from Martindale's, 
14/16 Bruton Place, London W.1. 











WIN THE PYJAMA GAME 
—WITH SLUMBE 
In our Nylon/Terylene-blend jerse 
knit pyjama. Supreme comfort, year- 
round weight drip dry, 36” to 48" 97/6 
a pair post free. Four good shades, 
patterns sent. Cash with order, refund 
if not approved. 
SWANWNS of GOLD ST. (estab. 1903) 





NORTHAMPTON. Phone 5611-2 § 
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| has a bearing 


ervell success 


Our modern world would grind to a halt without the thin 
wall bearing, which tames the destructive powers of friction 
and allows metals to revolve at high speeds without burning 
out. So precise and demanding are its tasks that its manufac- 
ture is the highly specialised work of Vandervell Products 
Ltd., whose famous bearings—supplied as original equip- 
ment to manufacturers in 15 countries—are constantly on 
duty on the land, on the sea and in the air. 

Obviously the shrewd men who control such a thriving 
concern have a flair for making long-term decisions that are 
both wise and profitable. Vandervell choose coal because all 
their experience has proved that coal, the home-produced 
fuel, gives them all the steam for power they need at the 
lowest possible cost. They know that coal—mechanically 
stoked—is smokeless ; they know that our coalfields contain 
all the coal that industry can use for centuries to come. 


When it is your duty to make a decision about fuel, 
remember Vandervell. They choose coal. The same choice 
could well help your business to run more smoothly. 


Here are some key facts and figures about 
the consumption of coal by Vandervell Products Ltd: 


No. of boilers: ........... 00.00. 
Method of firing:.............. Chain grate stokers 
Steam pressure: ...... ............00000.-.-..100 p.s.i. 
Steam temperatures... ... .......0.6 000000 00 + 334°F, 
Max. continuous rating: ..............10,000 Ibs./hr. 
Annual fuel consumption:.................3,200 tons. 


SOLID FUEL—more heat at 
less cost —and it’s British 


.. 3 shell type 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY IS GOING FORWARD ON Cc OA = 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
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So-hi in the silo ! oe 
Adderbury, 
Banbury, Oxon. 


show the modern mg 
in ‘seeds’ and ‘feeds 


if you want to see a 
first-class example of how 
to cope with a seasonal 
surge of activity, take 
a look at Twyford Mill in 
these pictures. Here is the 
‘Seed store of the Sixties’ 
. silo and granary 
planned in the 
ultra-modern manner to 
meet the seasonal needs 
of the land in a big way 
. and to use height 
to the full, and move things 
fast at the right moment 
Twyford’s have turned 
to the fork truck — and 
like so many other leading 
industrialists have 
chosen Coventry Climax 


UNIVERSA 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENG 
DEPT (A), COVENTRY 
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